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invariably in advance, or ten cents per number. 


good old calling. As soon, therefore, as business has fairly 
revived, and the desirable recuperation has commenced, a 
rapid resuscitation of defunct —or, rather, torpid—journals, 
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THE PRESS IN THE BUSINESS PRESSURE. 

There is no denying that, since the beginning of the 
year, there has been an unpleasantly large number of 
newspaper suspensions and consolidations in all parts of 
the country. This state of affairs is to be regretted, because 
the cessation of the publication of a journal, weekly or 
daily, means not only a business failure, and the downfall 
of an establishment where men found needed employment. 
It has a far deeper significance than this, though the finan- 
cial view of the case is by no means an unimportant one. 
The real loss sustained by a community in the suspension of 
a newspaper or periodical cannot be estimated in dollars 
and cents. The failure of a journal means the death, in the 
prime of life, of a public educator, and one that taught even 
cheaper than do the free schools of Pennsylvania. Further, 
it means the cessation from labor of a progressive force that 
invariably stimulates to wholesome activity the region in 
which it has been awakened and is maintained. The loss 
of a newspaper is, therefore, invariably a public loss; and 
the recent numerous suspensions of journals that could no 
longer successfully contend against the adverse currents of 
bad business, are in a measure a national misfortune, felt 
most in the immediate neighborhoods where the papers had 
been published. 

Fortunately, the times are on the mend; the long-pros- 
trated business interests of the country show unmistakable 
signs of revival. Lwuckier still for the free American peo- 
ple, publishers and editors are not easily discouraged; few 
of them are faint-hearted; none of them ever give: up in 
sheer despair. Loving the profession of their choice for its 
own sake, they do not long remain in idleness; and when 
they resume active operations, it is almost always in the 





papers and the establishment of new ones. Under favorable 
auspices the lately embarrassed editors and publishers will 
resume the performance of their duties; under the impetus 
of a brisk recovery from a prolonged period of stagnation, 
merchants and manufacturers are pretty certain of availing 
themselves liberally of printers’ ink in the advertising 
columns; while the communities of readers that have been 
deprived of a newspaper will be glad to welcome back, 
with substantial encouragement, the friends and instructors 
they have sadly missed, and will properly appreciate the 
priceless services in the cause of free government and pub- 
lic morality rendered by the daily and weekly press. 

There is an abundance of room for increased material 
prosperity in this vast, rich land of ours, and there is no 
agency in existence so potent in developing all the resources 
of the country as the newspapers. Money is needed for the 
prosecution of new enterprises; there is a superabundance 
of idle capital in all the large cities, and those controlling 
the spare cash are but too glad of opportunities to allow it 
to flow into productive channels. Cessation of political 
strife, and restoration of confidence among moneyed men, 
mean a speedy return of lucrative activity and useful labor 
to all members of the journalistic fraternity. 


—. — 
> 


In the report of the proceedings of the Pennsylvania Edi- 
torial Association, as published in the February Crrcutar, 
the announcement of the Executive Committee for the pre- 
sent year was accidentally omitted. Their names are as 
follows: 

Dr. W. H. Bridley, Record of the Times, Wilkes-Barre. 

D. H. Neiman, Sentinel, Easton. 

H. T. Darlington, Jntelligencer, Doylestown. 

H. J. Stahle, Compiler, Gettysburg. 

A. M. Rambo, Courant, Columbia. { 
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Comic papers are multiplying in England. 
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In the rapid progress made by all of our manufacturers, 
of late years, the paper makers have not been idle. Not 
only have they perfected numerous improvements in raw 
materials and methods of manufacturing, but they have 
also increased the varieties of the article, thereby adapting 
it to a number of uses to which it never was put before. 
Among the new services that paper is performing is the, at 
first sight, somewhat anomalous one, of taking the place of 
lumber in stractures of all sorts. For this purpose a paper 
is especially prepared—and, what is of more importance, it 


- has satisfactorily stood the test of actual use—answering the 


purposes intended so thoroughly and well, that a mill has 
been erected by a stock company in Wisconsin, whereat 
sixteen tons of building paper are made every day, orders 
pouring in faster than they can be filled. 

Building paper is a thick and indurated pasteboard, 
turned out in sheets thirty-two inches wide, and is divided, 
for transportation, into rolls of varying sizes, weighing from 
twenty-five toone hundred pounds. While running through 
the machines whereon it is made, it is subjected to a pres- 
sure of several hundreds of tons to the square foot. This 
process welds the fibres into a homogeneous mass, perfectly 
air-proof. When dry and ready for use, this paper is supe- 
rior to wood for building purposes, being one of the worst 
conductors of heat and cold extant. A house constructed 
of this material is cool in summer and readily heated in 
winter; neither does it shrink or warp as wood does, and 
requires no seasoning save the drying it gets at the mill; 
neither does it burn as readily as lumber does, and is quite 
as impervious to water. Cheaper than timber, and more 
easily transported, it is rapidly coming into use in the 
region where it is manufactured. As the superior qualities 
of building paper come to be more generally known, the 
area for its consumption must expand and more mills for 
its production be erected. 

If paper makes desirable and cheap floors, roofs, window 
shutters, and weather boardings for houses, there is no rea- 
son why it should not furnish the materials for chairs and 
tables, bedsteads and bureaus. In short, if paper houses, 
why not also paper furniture? If anything, paper would 
serve even better in the latter capacity than in the former; 
there would be no exposure to the vicissitudes of the 
weather, and no such rough usage as floors are of necessity 
subjected to. Protean paper, in these new forms, cannot 
fail to save our forests, the rapid destruction of which so 
many men of science are lamenting as an injury to the 
health of our climate; and also quiet the fears of the over- 
apprehensive people who have for years been wondering 
what would become of mankind when all the wood was 
used up. 





a en 

Tue Chicago Union has reduced the price of composition 
to forty and thirty-five cents per thousand ems, for morning 
and afternoon papers respectively. 





Among the myriads of visitors at the great Centennial Ex- 
position of last year was an Italian compositor—a typo en- 
dowed with keen powers of observation, and having a faculty 
for wielding the pen as well as the knack of deftly handling 
type. This intelligent Italian compositor took notes of the 
marvels of the world’s industrial progress that he beheld. 
Like the sensible man that he is, he devoted himself most 
assiduously to the examination of the objects with the uses 
of which he was practically familiar, and on whose relative 
merits he was competent to pronounce judgment. His 
note-book, carefully re-written, is now before us in the form 
of a pamphlet, and a perusal of it begets two regrets: first, 
that it is not larger; second, that it has not been translated 
into our own language. Quite true, it is intended for the 
use of the compatriots of the Italian author-printer, who, 
in his hard common sense, arrived at the conclusion that 
he cannot tell us anything of ourselves that we do not 
already know. That the unpretending little work, in an 
English garb, would receive a warm welcome in the United 
States, there is not a reasonable doubt, for we free and in- 
dependent Americans, the youngest among the great fami- 
lies of the earth, like to know how we appear in the eyes of 
foreigners, just as children are desirous of hearing what 
estimate their seniors put upon their own juvenile acquire- 
ments. If the judgments rendered are favorable, we are 
gratified; if harsh and condemnatory, we wince, grumble a 
little, and then set to work diligently mending such faults 
as have been pointed out to us by our older brethren. 

The Italian printer, after a careful investigation of all 
that pertained to his craft in the Centennial display, and 
comparing the same with all that he has seen and tested in 
Europe, arrives at the conclusion that ‘typography in 
America, although introduced later than in any other land, 
has made wonderful progress, such, in fact, as the founders 
of the art could not have conceived.” High praise, assu- 
Tedly, and if the Italian had aught to gain by flattering us, 
might be regarded as being a trifle tainted with fulsome 
adulation. But the unpretending compositor from Italy is 
back at his case, earning his bread as in days of yore, well 
satisfied with his self-imposed task of enlightening the 
printers and public of Southern Europe on the condition of 
typography in America. 

Indeed, the tone of his pamphlet is one of surprise rather 
than of admiration. He betrays astonishment frequently, 
and never goes out of his way to praise us. Whatastounded 
him far more than the high degree of perfection attained by 
typography in the United States, was the abundance of 
newspapers and periodicals; he was fairly dazed with the 
number of daily, weekly, and monthly publications, and he 
cannot easily get over his wonder at the throngs of greedy 
readers. He tries to explain to his countrymen, and in 
doing so seems anxious to avoid incurring any suspicion of 
his personal veracity, naively observing: ‘‘ Every American, 
from the President to the chimney sweep, reads some 
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favorite journal, and swears by it.” That newspapers and 
magazines should be printed by the millions, to be read by 
the millions, seems as natural to us as that water should 
run down hill. To the honest Italian, the American press 
and its patrons seem to be an astounding revelation, bor- 
dering on the miraculous. 


POO 


ABOLISHING NEV/SPAPERS. 


Most, if not all of our readers have, in their perusal of 
newspapers, learned of the existence of an uneasy little re- 
public called Costa Rica. Lately there has been another 
revolution in that delectable free country, which is nothing 
new, and would not be worth the mentioning, but for the 
fact that the latest revolt has elevated to the Presidency 
one Vincent Herrera. This executive officer, soon after his 
assumption of power, formally declared that the ‘“ press 
only sows discord in the public mind, excites passion, and 
opposes the general interests of a country.” Therefore, he 
decreed that no printed matter of any kind should be put 
in circulation unless the first proof of the same bad been 
submitted to and been approved by the Secretary of State. 
This was bad enough, and should have satisfied the auto- 
cratic President Herrera. It failed to do so, however. 
Whether the Secretary of State was remiss in his duties, or 
whether that official was too obtuse to see lurking sedition 
in the articles submitted to him, we are not informed. Cer- 
tain is it that the severe and sweeping censorship failed to 
accomplish the object desired by the liberal Herrera, so he 
issued a second decree abolishing the newspaper press alto- 
gether, and putting every printing office in the place under 
a rigid embargo. 

Costa Rica, under the dispensation of Herrera, must be a 
pleasant sort of a place for people of average intelligence to 
live in; and if the mental stagnation brought about by its 
chief magistrate does not in a short time engender a first- 
class revolution, in the course of which Herrera will be ig- 
nominiously deposed and the newspaper press re-estab- 
lished, then we are not living in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. 


—____—___+~»2ee+_____ 





At last we are able to record an improvement in the condition of the 
London printing trade. The large book houses are busier than they 
have been for some time, and the prospects of the job printers are 
considerably brighter. Whether this is due to the session of Parlia- 
ment and the return of the London season, or to the proverbial fact 
that when things come to the worst they mend, we leave to be deter- 
mined by those of a philosophic turn of mind. 

The above, from the London Printers’ Register for March, 
indicates that a wholesome reaction towards increased trade 
and better times has already commenced in London, the 
great centre from which English literature is diffused 
throughout the earth. Our American publishers will doubt- 
less soon see the dawn of this literary dayspring, and emu- 
late their English brethren by setting in motion the slum- 
bering printing machinery of our large book offices. 





TAXING KNOWLEDGE. 

For many years past a majority of the members of the 
United States Senate and chiefs of the national postal de- 
partment, have delighted in nothing so much as imposing 
onerous burdens on the popular current literature of the 
day—newspapers and periodicals. The Hon. Hannibal 
Hamlin, Senator from Maine, has gained for himself a bad 
pre-eminence in the work of laying unjust burdens on popu- 
lar literature. He it was who enginecred through the 
Senate the unjust repeal of the law giving the freedom of 
the mails to newspaper exchanges, and compelling all pub- 
lishers to pay full postage on the material absolutely needed 
for existence of every daily, weekly, and monthly publica- 
tion. The then Postmaster General, A. J. H. Cresswell, of 
Maryland, formally opposed this unwise measure as a hin- 
drance to the diffusion of intelligence and an onerous and 
unwise tax on inadequately remunerated public instructors. 
This protest, marked throughout with sound discrimina- 
tion, impartiality, and a love for fair dealing, fell on un- 
heeding ears. Senator Hamlin so far forgot the dignity of 
his high position as to openly state that the newspaper 
publishers were to be mulcted because they had brought 
about the abolition of the franking privilege—a privilege 
that was grossly abused by Congressmen in sending all 
sorts of articles through the mails, from a dress pattern and 
shawl to cast-off garments and soiled linen. To use the 
elegant language of the Maine statesman, Congress was 
‘*bound to get even with the editors.” 

Successors of Mr. Cresswell, at the head of the postal de- 
partment, threw additional obstacles in the way of news- 
paper publishers and readers, decreeing that a newspaper 
on which postage was paid, but having articles therein 
marked, were subject to letter postage; and magazines con- 
taining loose sheets of printed matter were to be classed as 
merchandise. 

And now, most unfair and puerile of all, comes an order 
from the same newspaper-hating postal department, decree- 
ing that ‘‘a newspaper slip, posted on a postal card, sub- 
jects every such card to an additional charge of four cents.” 
This piece of gross injustice and bigoted partiality is made 
all the more glaring, when we consider a recent decision of 
a postmaster general allowing merchants, manufacturers, 
and business men generally, to print their advertisements 
on postal cards and send them through the mails without 
extra charge. A business notice in type may be sent 
through the mails for one cent; a newspaper clipping, 
posted on a postal card, costs five cents. 

We have a free press in this country. The powers that 
be cannot—nay, dare not—attempt to muzzle it. But they 
do all in their power to fetter the circulation of newspapers, 
never hesitating for a moment to tax and hinder, in every 
possible way, the transmission of journals through the 
mails. What the postal magnates at Washington can pos- 
sibly do meaner than to lay an additional charge of four 
cents on a newspaper cutting, pasted ona postal card, it is 
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difficult to conjecture. Perhaps the Hon. Hannibal Ham- | 
lin, of Maine, may think of something before the next Con- | 
gress assembles. He has great talents for this particular | 


sort of dirty work. 
*2.coe- 


PRESS PERSECUTIONS IN GERMANY. 


The warmest friends of the new German Empire must 


view, with deep regret, the merciless manner in which | 
the newspapers of Germany are being suppressed. Em- | 


peror Louis Napoleon was no friend of independent jour- 


nalism, yet his punishment of editors and publishers was | 
the acme of mildness and extremity of forbearance, com- | 


pared with the harsh measures enforced against the press 
by Bismarck. The late French Emperor sought to smother 
all free utterances in the columns of newspapers; the Ger- 
man Chancellor, on the other hand, is bent upon strangling 
to death all journals that do not persistently praise his 
policy. His last work in the direction of crushing out all 
unfavorable comments as to his public course, has been 
done in the case of the Reichsglocke, a newspaper of Berlin. 
In the columns of that paper appeared an article distasteful 
to Bismarck. Publishers and editors were summarily 
brought before the municipal court at Berlin, speedily tried, 
and promptly convicted. 

Their sentences were pronounced as follows: Count Henry 
Von Arnim, three months’ imprisonment; Herr Loe, im- 
prisonment for one year. These two gentlemen were finan- 
cially interested in the offending sheet. Dr. Geblsen, the 
actual editor, and who, in all probability, penned the ob- 
jectionable matter, was sentenced to confinement in prison 
for five years. The severity of the latter sentence was 
prompted, no doubt, by the hope that its infliction would 
frighten all other German editors not in prison; for the un- 
fortunate Dr. Gehlsen is but the latest of a long line of Teu- 
tonic journalists that have been made to feel the implacable 
despotism of the man whom they, a few years ago, hailed 
and lauded as the savior of their country. 

Surprising is it that a statesman so astute as Bismarck is, 
does not perceive that in his proscription of a free press he 
has entered upon a hopeless struggle—one that, in the end, 
must terminate in his downfall, and the shattering of the 
imperial fabric that he has reared. In his pride of place he 
despises the power of the press. No doubt he deems him- 
self invincible, and regards the empire of his construction 
as indestructible. In these grandiose ideas he is supported 
by a horde of sycophants who minister to his vanity and 
applaud his every act. Success has blinded the vanquisher 
of Napoleon IIT. ; were it otherwise, he would look back and 
trace the course that led to the downfall of the founder of 
the third Napoleonic empire. To the last it was a daz- 
zling exhalation; when he seemed strongest, Louis Napoleon 
was weakest; while he was imprisoning and fining editors, 
prohibiting and suspending outspoken newspapers, his 
fawning courtiers, who loudly applauded the muzzling of 
the press, were robbing him right and left, weakening his 





tinsel army, and demoralizing his subjects. There were no 
press persecutions in Germany in those days; journalists 
were encouraged while the war was raging. Not until Bis- 
marck was made a prince, and King William crowned em- 
peror, was the press of Berlin persecuted by Bismarck, as 
Louis Napoleon proscribed the newspapers of Paris. The 
German is more severe than was his Gallic prototype. Will 
his downfall be more speedy and complete? Time alone 
can tell, and the answering time is not very far off. 
. + seo ——_——— 

Tue publishers of the United States Business Directory 
(George D. Colange & Co., New York), must do better can- 
vassing than has been done for their edition of 1877, if the 
list of Philadelphia ‘‘ Book and Job Printers” is any crite- 
rion by which to judge the rest of the work. A hasty ex- 
amination shows the names of over twenty firms that had 
gone out of business prior to January, 1876; quite a number 
that had ceased to exist in January, 1875, and several that 
had relinquished business in 1874. How these names could 
have been obtained for 1877 by any ordinary method of 
canvassing, it is hard to explain; and many will doubt- 
less believe that no canvass at all was attempted, but that 
the more economical plan of appropriating the ready-made 
lists of preceding years had been followed. The number of 
misspelled and very apparent duplicates is entirely too 
large, even for a Directory; and the curious medley of litho- 
graphic, plate, and map printers, in a list professedly of 
‘*book and job” printers only, is a wonderful exhibition of 
classification. ‘‘Retrenchment” in obsolete names, and 
‘‘reform” in the spelling and arranging of existing ones, 
should be active principles with the publishers in the future, 
if they would save from general contempt what ought to be 
a useful and reliable business guide. 


+2-+oe- 


SPECIMENS OF PRINTING. 


Since the February number of the Crmcunar was issued, 
specimens of printing have been received from the follow- 
ing parties: 


ANDERSON & Co., H., 107 8S. Front Street, Philadelphia.—Calendar 
7'¢x10!;, in red and black. 

EARHART, J. F., Dayton, Ohio.—Business card in six colors, neatly ex- 
ecuted; Mr. Earhart being both pressman and engraver—a combi- 
nation of pursuits very advantageous in color work. 

Hirscnh & LARZELERE, 30 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia.—Business 
circular in purple, carmine, and black, and card in gold and brown. 


| Lampert & Co., J. J., Pueblo, Cal.—Business card well printed in 


black; tasty and effective, although but a single series of type is used. 
REYNOLDS, THos. Sr. & Son, Reynoldsville, Pa.—Small pamphlet. 
Rirrer, WM. 8., Reading, Pa.—Stylish business cards, in black and 
gold. 
Turr_Ee, Morrnovuse & TayLor, New Haven, Conn.—Annual for 1877; 
18mo., 40 pages, with tinted cover. 
— +secoe- eed 


At A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Pennsyl- 


| vania Editorial Association, held in Harrisburg on March 
| 22d, it was decided to hold the next Summer Meeting of the 


Association at the Delaware Water Gap, about the third 
week in June. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

THERE is an anti-school book monopoly association in 
Ohio. 

THERE are 170,000 books in the New York Mercantile 
Library. 

THERE are twelve miles of book shelves in the British 
Museum. ‘ 

In '72 this country imported $440,229 of printing paper; 
in ’76 only $410 worth. 

Tue oil region of Pennsylvania supports twenty-eight 
papers, daily and weekly. 

Bors of the Kansas senators are printers. Young man, 
go West, and learn to set type. 

Tue February Blackwood treats ‘‘The Situation in Ame- 
rica” from the high British standpoint. 

Nor a place for American journalists—they whip editors 
to death for telling the truth over in Turkey. 

Brer Harre’s “‘ Truthful Blossom” is being published in 
Stuttgart, in an authorized German translation. 

Pavut pu CHariuv has again returned to this country, and 
there is a rumor that he has several new African romances 
on hand. 

Tue editor of an Ohio paper publishes the names of his 
subscribers, who pay up promptly, under the head of 
‘** Legion of Honor.” 

Tue next volume in the No Name series will be called 
‘‘The Great Match,” and will introduce base-ball playing 
as an incident in fiction. 

Ratpx Waipo Emerson will contribute to the forthcom- 
ing number of the North American Review, a paper entitled 
‘*Impressions of Egypt.” 

Tue marked feature of the fourth edition of Charles Dud- 
ley Warner’s ‘‘In the Levant,” in distinction from other 
editions, is a full and carefully prepared index. 

Mr. W. B. Scort, the editor of the Marysville (Tenn.) 
Republican, the only Democratic newspaper in the United 
States edited by colored men, has been appointed reporter of 
the Tennessee Senate. 

WHENEVER & man, who has been arrested for being 
‘*tight,” calls at a New Orleans newspaper office, and asks 
to have his name suppressed, they call it ‘‘A Suppressed 
Tightem,” and publish it anyhow. 

One of the liveliest and best paying newspapers in Paris 
is the Nineteenth Century, edited by Edmund About, and 
fully up to the spirit of the age. The stockholders recently 
received a dividend of thirty-two per cent. on their capital. 

Witu14M Brack has written a memoir of himself for a 
new London journal, called the Portrait. It is a weekly, 
and, in the words of the prospectus, will ‘illustrate the 
time we live in by means of photographs and memoirs of 
those who adorn or disgrace it.” Writers of ‘‘ability and 
of known modesty” will be invited to supply their own me- 
moirs, which ‘‘ will not be charged for as advertisements.” 





Datty and weekly papers have been introduced in the 
Allegheny penitentiary. 

A NEWSPAPER somewhere down East advertises to pur- 
chase superfluous wedding presents. 

A NEWSPAPER printed in English is to be established at 
St. Petersburg, and will be the first of its kind there. 

James R. Oscoop & Co. will bring out, by special ar- 
rangement with the London publishers, the ‘‘ English and 
Foreign Philosophical Library.” 

Never write anything for the press with a lead pencil. 
It sets the editor, compositors, and proof reader frantic—if 
the copy escapes the waste basket. 

Tue February Atlantic, like the January North American 
Review, was obliged to do what the English reviews so often 
do in these days, go into a second edition. 

Tue authorities of the Grand Library of Paris estimate 
the annual increment of volumes at 40,000. The whole 
number now is, by the latest report, 2,157,571. 

CLEVELAND young women write comments on the margin 
of the library volumes they read: One emotional creature 
writes, ‘‘ the pangs of love is grate i have ben there my self.” 

A STEAM-DRIVEN type-setting machine in London is now 
at work upon a nonpareil edition of the New Testament, 
which will be published in the shape of a quarto newspaper 
and sold at a penny. 

Aut the books used in Minnesota public schools, during 
the next fifteen years, are to be bought of a St. Paul dealer, 
who contracts to sell them at about half the present retail 
prices, and submit them to revision every five years. 

A misprint of rather a ludicrous nature appeared in a 
Scotch contemporary the other day. In giving a list of 
jurors cited to sit at the Circuit Court at Inverness, one of 
them was styled ‘‘sheep stealer” instead of ‘‘sheep dealer.” 

A HITHERTO unpublished series of letters from Goethe to 
Marianne von Willmer have been published in Germany, 
and will speedily be reproduced in Paris. The originals of 
these letters have for a long time been preserved in the 
library at Frankfort. 

A NuMBER of very interesting old manuscripts, supposed 
to be written by some monk of the Solovetsk Monastery, 
near Archangel, and said to throw new light upon the his- 
tory of the religious sects of Russia, were recently found by 
a Russian antiquary*in one of the book stalls at St. Peters- 
burg. 

Tue European: press is largely owned or influenced by 
Jews. In Paris, Berlin, Brussels, and Vienna, all the lead- 
ing newspapers are owned or mortgaged by Jews or 
gentlemen of Jewish extraction. In London the Jewish 
element is very powerful, and from the Daily Telegraph 
downward, every English paper with a Jew proprietary has 
given its support, more or less openly, to the Turkish cause. 
The Turks never molest the Jews in any way, while the 
Russians and Servians persecute them systematically and 
with impunity. 
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THE LETTERS AT SCHOOL. 
One day the letters went to school, 
And tried to learn each other; 
They got so mixed ‘twas really hard 
To pick out one from t’other. 
A went in first, and Z went last; 
The rest were all between them— 
K, L and M, and N, O, P— 
I wish you could have seen them ! 
B, C, D, Eand J, K, L, 
Soon jostied with their betters; 
Q, RB, 8, T—I grieve to say— 
Were very naugbty letters. 
Of course, ere long, they came to words— 
What else could be expected? 
Till E made D, J, Cand T 
Decidedly dejected. 
Now, through it all, the consonants 
Were rudest and uncouthest, 
While all the pretty vowel girls 
Were certainly the smoothest. 
And simple U kept far from Q, 
With face demure and moral, 
« Because,” she said, ‘‘ we are, we two, 
So apt to start a quarrel!’’ 
Cried A, ‘‘ Now E and C, come here! 
If both will aid a minute, 
Good P will join in making peace, 
Or else the mischief’s in it.’’ 
And smiling E, the ready sprite, 
Said, ‘‘ Yes, and count me double.”’ 
This done, sweet peace shone o’er the scene, 
And gone was all the trouble! 
Meanwhile, when U and P made up, 
The cons’nants looked about them 
And kissed the vowels, for, you see, 
They could n’t do without them. 


COTTRELL & BABOOCK’S AFFAIRS. 

A Westerly (R. I.) correspondent writes: ‘‘We regret to 
learn that Messrs. Cottrell & Babcock, press builders, whose 
failure was announced last July, did not succeed in effect- 
ing a final settlement with their creditors, which would 
allow them to start anew clear of all former embarrassments; 
but, since this could not be done to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, we are pleased to hear that the interests of the 
creditors were secured in the appointment as trustee of our 
former fellow-townsman, Thos. 8. Greenman, Esq., who, 
we feel sure, will manage the business in a way that will 
yield them the highest percentage. We hope business, now 
so depressed, particularly among printers, may improve so 
within the next year, that all danger of the necessity of 
winding up this business may be finally averted.”— Mystic 
Press. 





CouNTERFEITERS respect the press. In the whole history 
of this country we never heard of a $1,000 counterfeit bill 
being passed on an editor. 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ERRORS AND BLUNDERS. 
Some eighty years ago, a newspaper reader wrote a pri- 
vate letter to Mr. Woodfall, at that time publisher of the 
Morning Chronicle, a London daily paper. This letter com- 
plained of Woodfall’s want of respect for the crowned heads 
of Europe, whom he called, not ‘*potentates,” but ‘‘pota- 
toes,” and protested against Frederic the Great being de- 
nominated ‘‘ the Nero of Prussia,” instead of the hero. 

The edition of the Holy Bible (the Vulgate text), exe- 
cuted by order of Pope Sixtus V., was intended to be free 
from literal errors; and every sheet was narrowly examined 
as it was printed. Nevertheless, it abounds with errata, 
and most of the copies that had passed into the hands of 
the public were called in. Some few remain in the collec- 
tions of the curious, and a single copy would be cheap at 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

In Germany, a printer's wife stole into the office where a 
new edition of the Bible was in hand, and, to alter the sen- 
tence of subjection to her husband, pronounced upon Eve, 
in the third chapter of Genesis, took out the first two let- 
ters of the word herr, and put ‘‘na” in their place, by 
which the text was altered from ‘‘and he shall be thy lord” 
(herr) to ‘‘and he shall be thy fool” (narr.) Her life is 
said to have paid for this. The few copies of the Bible 
which got out before this intentional erratum was discov- 
ered, have been purchased at enormous prices. 

The Vinegar Bible derives its title from an edition of 
Holy Writ, which contains an erratum in the title to the 
twentieth chapter of St. Luke, in which ‘Parable of the 
Vineyard” is printed ‘‘ Parable of the Vinegar.” This edi- 
tion was printed, in the year 1717, by the University of 
Oxford, at their Clarendon Press. 

In another edition, printed in London, ‘‘ Thou shalt com- 
mit adultery,” was printed as the seventh commandment, 
omitting the negative. This was also said to have been a 
woman’s mischievous work. The Archbishop of Canter- 


‘bury, when the alteration came under his notice, laid on 


the Worshipful Company of Stationers in London, the 
heaviest fine that ever was recorded in the annals of literary 
history. The amount is said to have been one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

ae nee ee 
Nosopy would think of going into your parlor and pick- 
ing up a mantel ornament, or a tidy, and saying, ‘‘Can I 
take this for a few days? I will bring it back again.” But 
they frequently do so with your books. Now, books are as 
much the furniture of a room as anything else, particularly 
when they are in a parlor. They are put there to be looked 
over and promote conversation, and if they are carried off 
their purposes are defeated. Besides, borrowers feel much 
less obligation to return books than anything else. Very 
few persons keep more than ten or fifteen volumes on a 
parlor table, and though one might not be missed for a 
time, yet if everybody who came in would appropriate one 
the owner would soon be destitute of books. 
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THE EDITOR. 

We have selected from Prof. Hewitt’s book, entitled 
‘*Shadows on the Wall,” the following article on the char- 
acter and occupation of a journalist. It will be read with 
interest, particularly by those connected with the press: 

The character of an editor has its private stamp as well 
as that of the poet, the painter, or the musician; it is gene- 
rally found on the summit of originality. He is the oracle 
of taste, the umpire of fashion, the organ of his country’s 
wants, the redresser of her wrongs, and the distributor of 
public reputation. He exerts, as it were, an extensive juris- 
diction, and it is not without reason that pigmies in high 
places exclaim, ‘‘The pen is mightier than the sword.” 
That journalism is a power—one with which they, in all 
their vigor and influence, have not the strength to wrestle— 
they cannot deny. The periodical press is their bane. 
Nevertheless, no profession conceals, perhaps, so many 
thorns and thistles under the roses which adorn it. Con- 
tending with self-love, susceptibilities, and exigencies, the 
editor dares not even flatter himself to fill his house, like 
Socrates, with friends. 

What hireling was ever burdened with a more toilsome 
task? Hardly has he finished the ‘‘ forms” for to-day, when 
to-morrow's columns claim their material; and behold him, 
in spite of Minerva, bringing forth daily, without more 
hope of filling up the created spaces than the daughters of 
Danaus had of finishing their task with the fatal sieves. 

Still, if he could promise himself, at some remote period, 
the sweet slumbers and good things of a fat office under the 
Government, or the lucrative appointment to the duty of 
‘polisher of the public moneys,” then might he glory in 
the sweat of his brow. But no; in this model Republic he 
stands no better chance than those beneath him, save in the 
time of a sweeping reform, when he chanced to be on the 
right side of the fence. He cannot hope for immortality; 
for ephemeral works, like the insects of Hypanis, survive 
not the setting sun that_gave them birth in his rising; and 
the parent of those short-lived children, as fugitive as the 
leaves of the Sibyl, sees them rolled into spiral forms to 
hold pepper or ginger for a neighboring grocer, or torn 
into strips to bind up the stray tresses of a simpering school 
girl. 

Fate, too, with stubborn malignity, incessantly causes 
the pen and the temperament of the editor to be at variance. 
Should he be happy and joyous, he must lament some sad 
catastrophe. Has the partner of his life made him a proud 
father, he must write a funeral obituary. Is he ordered by 
his physician to use plain diet, to cure dyspeptic com- 
plaints, he must describe civic dinners and the perfumes of 
electioneering viands. Has he a fit of the spleen, he is 
compelled to write humorous stories; to laugh, as Horace 
tells us Ixion did at the music of Mercury’s lyre in the 
abodes of the Shades. 

After pondering over his notes, he seats himself in his 
solitary sanctum, pale and thoughtful. Everything then 








becomes to him an object to comment on, for his summary 
must be filled; all nature seems paraded before him; he 
has but one object in view, an item for his columns. All 
his ideas, all his feelings, are, by one sudden fusion, thrown 
into the periodical mould, and burn to spread themselves 
into pages and swell into volumes. See him—his eyes cast 
up, his mouth half open—ever on the track of events, and 
more eager in the pursuit than Rousseau after the peri- 
winkle. Duels, assassinations, robberies, broken legs, sud- 
den deaths, bursting boilers, lamp explosions, broken 
banks, removals, dishonest officials, ghosts, hailstorms, and 
thunder and lightning, are the precious spoils with which 
to enrich his summary—the fruitful harvest of pathetics 
which he garners up to excite the nervous irritability of his 
sentimental readers. He never fails to attend courts of jus- 
tice, to watch and note the smallest events of the career of 
crime toward the dreadful issue so often accomplished by 
means of the gallows. 

The dramatic art belongs particularly to the editorial 
jurisdiction, and is sustained by the power of the press. 
The doors of the theatre are respectfully thrown open to 
the autocrat of the pen. Let him enter the green-room after 
some witty sarcasm on the talents of the actors or actresses 
has appeared in his journal. In a moment he is assailed 
with their interpretations; he hears the clamor from all 
quarters: ‘‘Ignorance!” ‘injustice!’ ete. The dignified 
Roman father throws aside his stage character; the pale 
Ophelia bursts into a paroxysm of rage, and even the 
prompter assumes the voice of a Stentor. However, the 
commotion ceases by a wise forethought, and the dissatis- 
fied become sycophants, by striving to be the first restored 
to the good graces of the arbitrator of their fate. Lear 
calms his madness; Othello foregoes his ‘‘ pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war;’ Macbeth drops the dagger 
to do the honors of the tobacco-box; Audrey breaks loose 
from her archness, and Furies cast tender glances on him. 

But the true editor disdains all these decoys. He courts 
inspiration for the sake of taste. Public opinion, sooner or 
later, disgraces the mercetiary Aristarchus who barters his 
praises for a service of plate, or the base Troilus, bent upon 
railing against the superior talents of a modern Roscius. 
But when his country’s cause guides his pen, then the edi- 
tor’s calling becomes exalted, and even sacred. Then is 
the time to display-all the glories, the virtues, the impar- 
tiality, and the independence of the press. Then his 
columns, as it were, become ‘the rostrum from which, like 
the Roman orator, he points out to the people’s animadver- 
sion the infernal plottings of the Catalines, or the extortions 
of the Verreses. 

In the days when the rancor of party animosity is carried 
to excess, we have seen editors, bought up by the tempting 
bribes of demagogues, distilling from their pens the poison 

of anarchy, and veiling their origjnal principles under the 
title of ‘‘The People’s Friend.” In a popular representa- 
tive government, an editor should be the depository of the 
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people’s thoughts, the echo of national sentiment, and the 
advance-guard of public liberty. Entrusted with the watch- 
word, he should bring abuses and usurpation of power to a 
stand, and shield the palladium of freedom. 


-2ceoe-r 


FAVORITE BOOKS OF FAMOUS MEN. 


We are told that Shakspeare’s favorite writers were Plu- 
tarch and Montaigne. Milton’s favorite books were Homer, 
Ovid, and Euripides. The latter book was also the favorite 
book of Charles James Fox, who regarded the study of it 
as especially useful to a public speaker. On the other 
hand, Pitt took especial delight in Milton, whom Fox did 
not appreciate, taking pleasure in reciting from ‘ Paradise 
Lost” the grand speech of Belial before the assembled 
powers of Pandemonium. Another favorite book of Pitt’s 
was Newton’s ‘‘ Principia.” Again, the Earl of Chatham’s 
favorite book was ‘‘ Barrow’s Sermons,” which he read so 
often that he was able to repeat them from memory, while 
Burke’s companions were Demosthenes, Milton, Boling- 
broke, and Young's ‘‘ Night Thoughts.” Curran’s favorite 
was Homer, which he read through once a year. Virgil was 
another of his favorites—his biographer, Phillips, saying 
that he once saw him reading the Mneid in the cabin of a 
Holyhead packet, while every one about him was prostrated 
by sea sickness. 

Of the poets, Dante’s favorite was Virgil; Corneille’s, 
Lucan; Schiller’s was Shakspeare; Gray’s was Spencer; 
while Coleridge admired Collins and Bowles. Dante him- 
self was a favorite with most poets, from Chaucer to Byron 
and Tennyson. Lord Brougham, Macaulay, and Carlyle, 
have alike admired and eulogized the great Italian. The 
former advised the students at Glasgow that, next to De- 
mosthenes, the study of Dante was the best preparative for 
the eloquence of the pulpit or the bar. Robert Hall sought 
relief in Dante from the racking pains of spinal disease, 
and Sidney Smith took to the same poet for comfort and 
solace in his old age. It was characteristic of Goethe, that 
his favorite book should have been Spinoza’s ‘‘ Ethics,” in 
which he said he found peace and consolation such as he 
had been able to find in no other work. Barrow’s favorite 
was St. Chrysostom; Bossuet’s was Homer; Bunyan’s was 
the old legend of ‘‘Sir Bevis of Southampton,” which very 
probably gave him the first idea of his ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
One of the best prelates that ever sat on the English bench, 
Dr. John Sharp, said: ‘‘Shakspeare and the Bible have 
made me Archbishop of York.” The two books which most 
impressed John Wesley when a young man, were ‘‘ The Imi- 
tation of Christ” and Taylor’s ‘‘ Holy Living and Dying.” 
Yet Wesley was accustomed to caution his young friends 
against overmuch reading. ‘‘ Beware you be not swallowed 
up in books,” he would say to them; ‘‘an ounce of love is 
worth a pound of knowledge.” Wesley’s own life has been 
a great favorite with many thoughtful readers. 

Coleridge says, in his preface to Southey’s Life of Wesley, 
‘that it was more often in his hands than any other in his 








rayged-back regiment.” Soumet had only a few books in 
his library, but they were of the best—Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
Camoens, Tasso, and Milton. De Quincy's favorite few were 
Donne, Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor, Milton, South, Bar- 
row, and Sir Thomas Browne. He described these writers 
as a Pleiad, or constellation of seven golden stars, such as, 
in their class, no literature can match, and from these 
works he would undertake to build up an entire body of 
philosophy. Frederick the Great manifested his strong 
French leanings in his choice of books, his principal favor- 
ites being Bayle, Rousseau, Voltaire, Rollin, Fleury, Male- 
branche, and one English author—Locke. His especial 
favorite was Bayle’s Dictionary, which was the first book 
that laid hold of his mind; and he thought so highly of it, 
that he himself made an abridgment and translation of it 
into German, which was published. 

It was a saying of Frederick’s that books made up no 
small part of true happiness. In his old age he said: ‘* My 
last passion will be for literature.” It seems odd that Mar- 
shal Blucher's favorite book should have been Klopstock’s 
‘**Messiah,” and Napoleon Bonaparte’s favorites ‘‘ Ossian’s 
Poems” and ‘‘ Sorrows of Werter.” 
of reading was very extensive. 


But Napoleon’s range 
It included Homer, Virgil, 
Tasso, novels of all countries, histories of all times, mathe- 
matics, legislation and theology. He detested what he 
called the bombast and tinsel of Voltaire. The praises of 
Homer and Ossian he was never wearied of sounding. 
‘*Read again,” he said to an officer on board the Bellero- 
phon, ‘‘read again the poet of Achilles; devour Ossian. 
Those are the poets who lift up the soul and give to man a 
The Dake of Wellington was an ex- 
tensive reader. His principal favorites were Clarendon, 
Bishop Butler, Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” Hume, Arch- 
duke Charles, Leslie, and the Bible. He was also particu- 
larly interested in French and English memoirs, more 


colossal greatness.” 


especially the French memoirs, pour servir of all kinds. 
When at Walmer, Mr. Glegg says, the Bible, Prayer Book, 
Taylor's ‘‘Holy Living and Dying,” and Cvsar’s ‘*Com- 
mentaries ” lay within his reach, and, jadging by the marks 
of use on them, they must have been much read and often 


consulted. 
. etpiliianee 


Tue following from a Natchez (Miss.) paper conveys a 
moral which somebody may possibly appreciate: A gentle- 
man came to our sanctum yesterday to look for the adver- 
tisement of a furniture dealer in Vicksburg, for the purpose 
of sending an order, he having forgotten the name of the 
house. He failed to find in any of our Vicksburg exchanges 
the name of the firm he wanted, and thus the house lost an 
order for a considerable bill of furniture. 


a +e 

WE have paper dollars, halves, quarters, ten-cent notes, 
etc., but here is an irrepressible person, evidently an infla- 
tionist, who says: ‘‘ Paper mills should be encouraged by 
the United States.” This is carrying the thing to extremes; 
fancy one hoarding up sixty paper mills for one’s car fare. 
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that Levi Lapp’s bright idea had grown into giant propor- 
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AN AMATEUR ENGRAVER. 

A few years since, the writer of the following sketch was 
one of the editors and proprietors of a daily and weekly 
newspaper, published in one of the large towns in Western 
New York. Among the numerous patrons of the paper was 
a man whom I shall describe as Levi Lapp, a carpenter by 
trade, and a very clever man in his way; but, as the sequel 
shows, entirely unacquainted with the art which claims as 
its shining lights the names of Gutenberg and Fust. 

Having considerable ingenuity as well as business quali- 
ties, Mr. Lapp had recently purchased the right to manu- 
facture a patent pump, which he was very desirous of in- 
troducing to the public through the columns of our paper. 
In other words, he wanted to advertise it, and, in the course 
of conversation about the price and other details, men- 
tioned to me that he would like a cut of his new pump in- 
serted as a heading to his advertisement. I replied, ‘‘ Very 
well,” and immediately asked, ‘‘Have you the cut here?” 
He replied, ‘‘No, but I have got one at my house, and will 
bring it in.” 

He said to me, ‘‘Now you can get in my cut, and do so 
at once, for I wish to see it in print in your paper.” 

‘* Where is your cut?” I asked. 

‘*On the bill,” he replied, with all the seriousness of a 
post captain. 

I then told him that it would require a block of wood cut 
by an engraver, in the shape and likeness of a pump; that 
this was called a cut or engraving, and that it would have 
to be used in the press in connection with the types, to 
make up such an advertisement as he desired. I told him 
who could do the job, and the probable expense—some fif- 
teen or twenty dollars. 

A bright idea appeared to influence Mr. Lapp, and he 
informed me that he thought he could do the job himself, 
and save just so much outlay. I told him if he could it 
would suit me equally as well; but I thought he would find 
it a trifle difficult. 

We separated, and I saw no more of Levi Lapp for seve- 
ral weeks. In fact, I had forgotten all about the matter. 
One morning, bright and early, as I was busy at the desk, 
in came Mr. Lapp, ina great blusterand hurry. He quickly 
explained himself, and said he had his cut finished, and 
had brought it as a heading to his advertisement. 

I said, ‘‘ Very well; where is it?” 

He answered, ‘‘ Down stairs.” 

Without giving the matter a moment’s thought, I said to 
him: ‘Bring it up.” And he instantly left the room for 
that purpose. 

His back was hardly turned, however, before the thought 
struck me that he had rather a huge engraving for a paper 
of limited size like ours. And calling to the foreman to see 
if I was not correct in my opinion, I turned again ‘to the 
desk. 

The foreman was back in an instant, and I was soon aware 


tions, and that the engraving or cut he had brought for our 
press was no less than a veritable wood pump of full size, 
even to the pump-log, chain, crank, and water-spout. 

Lapp was proceeding to bring his ‘extended cut” into 
our establishment, but at that very moment was deterred 
from executing his plan by the shouts and laughter of the 
entire printing office force, including the devil himself, who 
stood at the window making merry at Lapp’s expense. 

The true condition of affairs slowly dawned upon Mr. 
Lapp’s vision; and when informed that he had made a much 
larger ‘‘cut” than the present condition of the art preserva- 
tive would justify, he hurriedly replaced his ‘‘engraving” 
on the wagon that brought it to our door; and drove off, 
evidently making a greater impression in this way than the 
pump could, by any possibility, have made in our limited 
establishment. 

wiper soni 

A sate of autographs held last month, in London, in- 
cluded nearly three hundred letters, and realized a gross 
sum of $2,290, an average of about seven dollars and a half 
per letter. Among them were six letters by Robert Burns, 
the price ranging from about ten dollars to fifty. The 
poet’s visiting book, containing several hundred names of 
his friends and callers, brought $120. Two letters of Leigh 
Hunt's brought the largest prices of any in the catalogue, 
eighty-four and seventy-nine dollars. This may be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that surviving friends of the 
writer took the opportunity to secure memorials of him. 
Two letters of Sir Walter Scott sold for twenty-five dollars. 
Four of Shelley’s brought about one hundred dollars, and 
one of Byron’s thirty-five dollars. Two of Campbell’s were 
taken at thirty-five dollars. One of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was sold at forty-seven dollars, and one of Sir Philip Francis 
at twenty-five dollars. A sale of autographs is not perhaps 
a fair gauge of the public estimation of the writers, since 
the abundance of specimens on the one hand, or their 
scarcity on the other, has a great deal to do with their com- 
mercial value. Still, two things in this sale are noteworthy 
—the general appreciation of Burns, and the kindness with 
which Leigh Hunt is remembered. 





Tue English religious newspapers contain advertisements 
indicative of plagiarism in the pulpit. A dealer advertises 
for ‘‘ collections of manuscript sermons, for which cash will 
be paid,” but they must be “original, modern, and of tho- 
roughly good church tone.” Another offers for sale ‘‘ sound, 
original, practical, lithographed sermons,” and says: ‘‘ More 
than three hundred of the clergy have given voluntary testi- 
mony to the great superiority of this publication over others 
of the kind, and the great boon it is to them in their large, 
overcrowded parishes.” These instances are only illustra- 
tive of a business that seems to be extensive in England. 


Ir a woman marries a proof reader she must expect to be 








constantly corrected. 
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GOOD FOR EVIL. 

There is an editor who never gets home till long after 
midnight, and he has a neighbor, who is a clergyman, pos- 
sessing a parrot that has a voice like a planing mill. This 
parrot’s cage is hung out about daybreak, and just as the 
long-suffering editor is getting his first sleep and dreaming 
that he has scooped all the other papers on a big Indian 
battle, the parrot gives a war-whoop that makes all the 
windows in the ward rattle, and then goes off into a series 
of shrieks, whistles, and yells enough to turn the milk sour 
in Cicero and set the teeth of all hands on edge. The per- 
formance lasts till 9 o’clock, and whenever it shows any 
signs of flagging, the clergyman comes out, and with an 
almond or lump of sugar stimulates the bird to new 
frenzies. 

At least, this is how things used to be. They are changed 
now. One evening in June, when the editor went home to 
dinner, his wife said: 

‘*George, I have some news for you.” 

‘*Ah, my love, is it exclusive?” 

‘*Our neighbors are going away for the Summer to Perry 
Springs.” 

“‘T hope they are going to take that parrot with them.” 

‘*No; and what do you think? They had the impudence 
to come and ask if we would take care of the bird for them 
while they were gone. Did youever? Id like to wring its 
neck for them while they are gone.” 

A smile that was horrible to see, illuminated the editor’s 
face, as he hissed in a low, concentrated voice: 

‘*My dear, we should always try and return good for evil. 
I will take care of that bird.” 

Next day the minister went away, and the editor set him- 
self assiduously to train the parrot in the way he should go. 
He had a room padded and the walls deadened, and he hung 
the cage up in it. Then he went and hired two A. D. T. 
messengers, and bought a horse syringe and water barrel, 
and installed the boys in charge of the parrot. ‘* My sons,” 
he said, ‘little parrots that should n’t sing but will sing, 
must be made not to sing; whenever that bird lets off a 
cheep, just syringe him with ice water.” The boys carried 
out the instructions so faithfully, that in less than a week 
the bird was silent asa tomb. ‘‘Ah!” said the editor, ‘‘ his 


mind is now a tabula rosa, and prepared to receive proper | 


instruction. He must now be taught, and first I shall at- 
tend to his musical education.” Accordingly he hired a 
man from a variety show, on Canal Street, to teach that 
parrot to whistle all the popular airs of the day, such as 
‘““Yum! Yum! Yum!” ‘Saw my leg off!” ‘“‘As I was going 
over the hill I saw a maid milking a billy goat!” Then the 
vocalist taught that parrot all the cries of the street ped- 
dlers, and how to swear in fine print without the use of 
glasses. ‘‘Now,” said the editor triumphantly, ‘if I can 
teach him the value of time, I shall be well repaid.” By 
dint of syringing the bird with ice water when he offended, 
and comforting him with almonds, he reduced the bird to 








the status of a feathered alarm clock, set to go with an un- 
erring regularity at 11.30 P. M. and 10.30 A. M., and war- 
ranted not to run down until the whole performance had 
been gone through with according to programme. The 
parrot’s education had cost him a heap of money and much 
trouble, but he did not regret it. 

A week ago yesterday the minister returned in a 7.30 
P. M. train, and received his precious bird. The editor 
went home on the 10.30 car, lit his cigar, opened the win- 
dow, and with a calm smile of expectancy listened. The 
clock had just struck 11.30, when there came a yell of 
‘*fire!” that probably startled everybody in the block except 
the editor. ‘‘Lie still, my love,” he said calmly to his 
wife, ‘‘it is only the parrot. There is no danger.” 

The fearful cry was repeated; the editor heard sounds as 
if the minister and all his family were jumping out of bed; 
then windows were opened on all sides, and he had the 
pleasure of seeing the man who kept the key of the signal 
box (and wasn’t insured) tear along the street in his slip- 
pers and turn on an alarm. A few moments afterwards the 
fire bells rang, and the engines came tearing up to the 
house whence shouts of “Fire!” were issuing. The minis- 
ter had to go down and explain, and one of the drivers re- 
marked audibly, that he’d punch the old snoozer’s head off 
for a nickel. Meanwhile the parrot kept on yelling ‘‘ Po- 
lice!” ‘*Fire!” ‘*Ripe peaches! fifteen cents a peck!” 
**Stror!” ‘*Appools!” and the like, till about 2.15 A. M. the 
editor, with a smile, fell asleep, leaving word to call him 
at 10. 

It was the blessed Sabbath—a bright, sunny morning. 
The street was crowded with church-goers. A number of 
deacons had called to welcome their pastor home and con- 
duct. him to the church. The parrot had been dozing on 
his perch in the sun; but as the church bells, one after 
another, began to chime, he began to get excited. Pre- 
| sently the 10.30 bell struck his first note, and, punctual to 
the second, the minister, his family, and friends appeared 
on the piazza. Punctual to the second, also, the parrot 
above them yawned, scratched his ear, and remarked, ‘‘O 
Erebus!” (He said it in English.) General attention was 
at once riveted, and he continued in a honeyed tone, ‘‘ How's 
Elizabeth ?” then burst into a clear melodious whistle, 
| ‘Yum! Yum! Yum!” then exhorted everybody in his hear- 
| ing (calling them a set of —— ), to go 
and be !’ An immense sensation was created, 
and the police came up and said the minister must stop the 
bird, and not create a public nuisance, or he’d have to 
come along. Finally, the minister got the bird into the 
wood-shed and put a lot of old carpets over him; but his 
hair had nearly turned gray, and after a terrible day and 
night, he went to a newspaper office and inserted the fol- 
lowing: 

















For SaLE—A valuable parrot, speaks and whistles fluently. 
only parts with him on account of ill-health. Price low. 
| 999, office. 
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PRINTERS’ 
LOOKING FOR WORK. 

A tramp, depressed by hunger, but bristling with ambi- 
tion to work, came into the office this morning and wanted 
a ‘‘sit.” There was nothing for him to do, the foreman 
told him. But he begged all the harder. He was penni- 
less, hungering, but he would not take charity. He wanted 
work. His importunities grew so strong that a compositor 
was induced to vacate his case for the accommodation of 
the wretched stranger, and the stick and rule were given 
him. It seemed as if he could not be thankful enough for 
the favor. He looked at the copy, at the case, and then 
around the room with an expression like unto that of a 
pleased child. Then he mentioned that he could not go to 
work until he had breakfast. 

It lacked but an hour of noon, so the foreman said that 
as the type was needed he had better wait until that time. 
But he was so faint he could not possibly lifta type. Soa 
man was dispatched with him to a restaurant, and he break- 
fasted. He came back with a face radiant with gratitude. 
He took up the stick again, smiled agreeably at the copy, 
and said to the foreman: 

**T guess I'd better look up a boarding house, eh ?” 

The foreman kindly volunteered to perform that office for 
him. Again he toyed with the stick, and again he smiled 
at the copy. Then he said: 

‘As this is Saturday, and too late in the week to do 
much, I guess I'll wait till Monday to go to work, so as to 
commence fresh and square.” 

There was a sudden commotion, a hasty movement of 
legs, shooting-stick, planer, and a few other articles of less 
importance, but the stranger reached the door first. 

The office is waiting for Monday with considerable anx- 
iety. 


siisininecienacrigeieaa it sini 

Mr. Marscuark, of the Cartersville (Ga.) Standard, 
says: I am, I think, the oldest printer in the State, though 
only fifty-eight. In fact, I was born a printer. I am not 
joking. From reliable information, I am able to assure you 
that 1 was born within two feet of a printing press, and 
that as soon as I was wrapped in ‘‘swaddling clothes,” my 
futher spread some blankets upon the bed of the press, and 
laying me upon them, said he would thus christen me a 
printer—the bed of the press was my cradle, and my ear- 
liest recollection is of standing on a box in front of a case 
with a stick in my hand. I was so young that I have no 
recollection when I began to set type. It seems to me that 
I always knew how. 


~2eceoe-+- 

An important sale of books, prints, and drawings of great 
value, being the collections of M. Didot, the famous con- 
noisseur, will take place in Paris in the Spring, and com- 
prise many rare treasures. Among the drawings are the 
originals, by Holbein, for the ‘‘ Dance of Death,” and among 





CIRCULAR. 11 
EOOENTRIOITIES IN POSTAGE. 


Under the present postage law a newspaper may be sent 
by post from New York to London for less postage than 
from New York to Brooklyn or Jersey City. A similar ano- 
maly prevails in France. One of the large stores in Paris 
lately wanted to get up an immense catalogue, illustrated 
with over five hundred wood engravings, and asked for bids 
for the contract, the contractor to send a million of copies 
by post to all parts of the world. The number of addresses 
to each country was given, so that the postage could be cal- 
culated to a centime. A Swiss printing house made a bid 
which was so much below anything that was offered in 
France, that it got the contract. Now, the reason is not 
only found in the fact that postage is cheaper from Switzer- 
land to France than from one part of France to another, 
but also in the import duty upon paper. White or un- 
printed paper is taxed 10 francs to 40 centimes the 100 
kilos, and the same tax is upon white paper imported from 
abroad; but printed paper pays no tax, and hence the above 
sum, or about twenty-five per cent., could be deducted from 
the price of fabrication by the Swiss firm. Goods samples 
can be sent to France by mail, but the French tradesman 
does not share the advantage. ‘‘It is singular,” says the 
correspondent from whom we derive the foregoing facts, 
‘*to receive a catalogue of an establishment only a few 
blocks away from your own door, mailed to you from Brus- 
sels or Geneva, and bearing a Belgian or Swiss postal 
stamp.” 








> Pasi 

Henry CavenpisH, the eccentric English philosopher, 
lived in London in one street, and had another house in 
another street devoted exclusively to his books. Here he 
had collected a large and carefully-chosen library of works 
on science, which he threw open to all engaged in research; 
and to this house he went for his own books, as one would 
go to a circulating library, signing a formal receipt for such 
of the volumes as he took with him. Cavendish lived com- 
fortably, but made no display; and his few guests were 
treated on all occasions to the same fare, and it was not 
very sumptuous. 

Oe - - 

TENNyson’s new dramatic poem, Harold, is dedicated to 
Right Hon. Lord Lytton, Viceroy and Governor General 
of India, in grateful remembrance of the help which Bulwer 
Lytton’s historical romance of Anglo-Norman times has 
given him in the present work, which is a great advance 
upon Queen Mary in rapidity of movement and variety of 
character. The elder Lytton dedicated his Harold to Ten- 
nyson’s father’s brother, and he returns this compliment by 
dedicating the new Harold to Bulwer Lytton’s son. 

arivcssioncisigeeettaiinlabialiiescaniiincanine 

A Dustin matrimonial agent advertises in American news- 
papers, that for fifty cents, he will send ‘‘a bona fide list 
and addresses of over six hundred eligible parties of title, 





the prints is a choice copy of the wood-cuts of Hans Luzel- 
berger, from these drawings. 


1 property, and means desirous of settling in America.” 
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WRITING PAPER TRADE OF HOLYOKE, MASS. 


A Holyoke, Mass., letter says: The largest interest in the 
city is, of course, the manufacture of fine writing paper, 
for which Holyoke is peculiarly adapted by the purity of 
its water and the facility with which it is obtained. Until 
1873, every paper maker coined money; but the panic found 
them with a glutted market, and, since then, many manu- 
facturers have had their warehouses all the time filled. 

Of late there has been a brisker market, although the de- 
mand is mostly for the cheaper grades, and many of the 
mills have been obliged to refuse orders, their whole pro- 
duction being sold for a month in advance, and, if this 
state of business continues, it will undoubtedly result in 
the abolition of the half-time arrangement. Of late, many 
of the mills, notably the Whiting and Holyoke Companies, 
have gone into exportation, and are building up a consider- 
able trade in Europe. 

Formerly A. Pirie & Sons manufactured for this market 
a considerable amount of fine, heavy French paper, for 
business uses, and it was thought the home manufacture 
could not compete with it. The Whiting Company, how- 
ever, obtained samples of it, and, after considerable experi- 
ment, succeeded in producing paper equally good, and, 
other mills taking it up, Pirie’s paper is being rapidly 
driven from this market. The book and coarser paper 
manufacture has never been at so low an ebb as the other, 
some of the mills running night and day, but they also find 
business picking up considerably. 





Tue library of Mr. Lenox, in New York, is peculiarly 
rich in Bibles, and in this feature it is only excelled by the 
British Museum. He has a copy of the Mazarin Bible, 
which is the first book printed with movable types, and for 
this precious volume he paid $2,500. It is so called from 
having been found in Cardinal Mazarin’s library, and is 
one of the rarest of book curiosities. Mr. Lenox also has 
a copy of Eliot’s Indian Bible. This is also a very rare 
volume. In 1857 a copy was sold for $200, but three years 
afterwards the price advanced to $1,000. At the Menzies 
sale a copy brought $900, and it is said that this is $100 
under the cost. The Mazarin Bible is in scrip, or imitation 
of handwriting, and is remarkable for excellence both of 
printing and paper. There are only eighteen copies in ex- 
istence—that belonging to Mr. Lenox is the only one in 
America. It is worthy of note that the first use made of 
types was to print the Holy Scriptures. 

We have taken wood, potatoes, corn, eggs, butter, onions, 
cabbages, chickens, stone, lumber, labor, sand, calico, saur- 
kraut, second-hand clothing, coon skins and bug juice on 
subscriptions, in our time, and now a man writes us to 
know if we would send the paper six months for a large 
owl. There are few things an editor would refuse on sub- 
scription, and if we come across any fellow who is out of 
owl, and is in need of one, we'll do it.— Kansas paper. 





A COBBLER AUTHOR. 


Some two years ago, Mr. Samuel Smiles, the English 
author, and a distinguished Scottish artist, while on a holi- 
day tour upon the shores of the Moray Frith, found living 
in the town of Banff a rheumatic old shoemaker, named 
Thomas Edward, who had worked harder in his time to 
advance natural science than many a comfortable professor. 
They found him rather compassionately tolerated by his 
neighbors as a sort of harmless ‘‘daft” eccentric. For 
more than threescore years this old worthy had toiled, sac- 
rificing health, strength, and worldly prospects for the sake 
of carrying out one fixed idea—to discover and record all 
that could be ascertained about the natural history of the 
district in which he dwelt. Although he has had all his life 
to fight for knowledge with the one hand, while by aid of 
cobbling he struggled for his pound a week with the other, 
Thomas Edward has yet been for many years a most nota- 
ble man in the world of science. His name appears as a 
reference or an authority on page after page of such classi- 
cal treatises as Westwood & Bates’s ‘‘Sessile-eyed Crus- 
tacea,” Couch’s ‘‘ British Fishes,” and Norman’s ‘ Echina- 
derms.” He has had any number of new species named 
after him. Technical scientific journals have for years back 
published many papers from his pen, full of learning, but 
drawn from the pure well of Nature, and characterized by 
the keen insight of a born naturalist. Some Scottish gen- 
tlemen are now endeavoring to raise a testimonial which 
shall place him beyond the reach of want for the rest of his 
days, and Queen Victoria has just conferred on him a pen- 
sion of £50 a year. 

eS a eee 

TuE invention of the modern system of punctuation has 
been attributed to the Alexandrian grammarian, Aristo- 
phanes, after whom it was improved by succeeding gram- 
marians; but it was so entirely lost in the time of Charle- 
magne, that he found it necessary to have it restored by 
Warnerfried and Alcuin. It consisted at first of only one 
point, used in three ways, and sometimes of a stroke formed 
in several ways. But as no particular rules were followed 
in the use of these signs, punctuation was exceedingly un- 
certain until the end of the fifteenth century, when the 
learned Venetian printers, the Manutii, increased the num- 
ber of the signs, and established some fixed rules for their 
application. These were so generally adopted that we may 
consider the Manutii as the inventors of the present method 
of punctuation; and although modern grammarians have 
introduced some improvements, nothing but a few particu- 
lar rules have been added since their time. 





Tue most expensive newspaper published in Paris is the 
Art, the yearly subscription to which is $24 gold, and the 
cheapest is the Bonne Pensée, a religious weekly, which 
costs only twelve cents a year. The oldest of Parisian jour- 
nals is the Journal Général des Affiches, which is now in its 
two hundred and forty-seventh year of publication. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. 

An entirely new and highly interesting record of travel, entitled, 
«In the Valleys of Peru,”’ leads off in the current issue of one of the 
most instructive and entertaining monthlies now published, either in 
this country or Europe. J. R. Tait gives ‘“‘Reminiscences of a Poet- 
Painter ’’—Thomas Buchanan Read; in his characteristic style, Sydney 
Lanier sings of a ‘‘ Redbreast in Tampa;” an anonymous though graphic 
writer relates ‘An Adventure in Japan; Charles Auerbach’s new 
serial novel is carried forward through two chapters. ‘‘ Our Monthly 
Gossip "’ is as agreeably chatty as ever. 

Potter’s American Monthly Illustrated Magazine. 

E. Potter & Co. 

Lovers of American history, and all who find pleasure in current 
literature, must, in simple justice, give unstinted praise to this beau- 
tiful and intelligently conducted monthly, always illuminated with an 
abundance of artistic illustrations. and fairly freighted with articles 
pertaining to important events in the annals of our nation, and fresh 
gems of current thought. In the March number, for instance, we 
have a bright paper on ‘ Lafayette’s Last Visit to America;” a graphic 
sketch of “St. Paul's Episcopal Church in Norfolk, Va.,"" from the 
facile pen of Joseph B. North; gradually grows upon us, in interest, 
the splendid serial story of ‘The Fair Patriot of the Revolution.”” The 
engravings are profuse and meritorious. 

Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. 

Radiant with beautiful and accurate representations of early Spring 
costumes for ladies, is the March number of this old, though ever 
bright monthly. The joyously illuminated fashion plates are inter- 
spersed with steel engravings and wood-cuts. The literary department 
has not been neglected—on the contrary, has been well cared for, being 
made up of an exquisite collection of short stories, sketches, poems, 
and crisp contributions from the facileand brilliant pens of the editors. 
Philadelphia. Review Publish- 


Philadelphia. Jobn 


The American Exchange and Review. 
ing Co. 

In its new, bandsomer and more convenieut form, this venerable 
monthly is as valuable as ever to all that take an interest in insurance, 
commercial, and financial affairs. 

The Herald of Health. Wood & Holbrook. New York. 

This excellent health magazine, for March, contains a number of 
articles, written by competent contributors, that will bear a close pe- 
rusal by the reader. The editors, also, give a fair quota of highly in- 
teresting matter in the editorial columns; and with the poetry, etc., 
the issue is a good one. 


Travellers’ Official Guide of the Railway and Steam Navigation Lines in 
the United States and Canada. Philadelphia. National Railway Pub- 
lication Co. 


All the vast amount of invaluable information contained in the cur- 
rent issue of this model guide, has been carefully compiled trom offi- 
cial sources. No traveler should be without it, and none can possibly 
go astray, or lose a moment's time, with it in his or her possession. 
The American Farmer. Baltimore. 8. Sands & Son. 

The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 
The Printing Times and Lithographer. 
The Printers’ Register. London. 

The Press News. London. 

The Australian Typographical Journal. 
The Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. 
Paris. 
Florence. 
Leipzic. 

Journal fur Buchdruckerkunst. 
The Printer’s Miscellany. March. 


London. 
London. 


La Typologie-Tucker. 
L’ Arte della Stampa. 
Correspondent. 


St. John, N. B. 





OBITUARY. 


John Dyson, long foreman of the press room of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Leader, died recently of smallpox. 

The circular of Philadelphia Typographical Union, No. 2, dated 
March 10, announces the deaths of B. Frank March and A. L. Watkins, 
members of that body. 

William Duane Wilson, the founder of the Chicago Tribun and Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, died last month in Iowa. In the latter years of his 
life he lived in complete retirement. ~ 

Wm. Loth, editor of the Brooklyn Freie Presse, died on February 
2ist, at his home in Brooklyn, aged filty years. He had been connected 
with the Freie Presse for sixteen years. 





Stepben S. Jones, editor of the Chicago Religio-Philosophical Jour- 
nal (a free love organ), was shot and kiJled in his office by Dr. W. C. 
Pike, on March 15th. The murderer gave himself up, and says that 
Jones had been on terms of criminal intimacy with his wife. 

John H, Christy, editor of the Watchman, of Athens, Ga, died last 
month, from injuries received in a railroad depot at Athens. Deceased 
was one of the most successful newspaper men in the Empire State of 
the South. He was sixty years of age at the time of his death. 

Mark Sniffen, one of the first men that worked on a Hoe press in 
New York, died in that city on March ]éth, aged seventy-two years. 
Deceased took a deep interest in politics, and was a popular and effec- 
tive stump speaker at Democratic ward meetings. Sixteen children 
survive him. 

Wesley H. McGuire, the oldest representative of the press in Mobile, 
died in the latter city recently. He was a native of Tennessee, and re- 
moved to Alabama when quite a young man. In 1825 he was State 
Printer of Alabama. He founded the Mobile State Intelligencer, and 
was afterwards connected with the Mobile Tribuneand Mobile Mercury. 

Michael G. Yates, who was connected with the press of New York 
city for twenty years, died last month in Brooklyn. ‘Lhe funeral of 
Mr. Yates was an impressive one. The services were conducted by 
Rev. C. H. A. Bulkley, of Port Henry, N. Y., a life-long friend of the 
deceased. The reverend gentleman, in delivering the funeral oration, 
spoke with an eloquence born of strong love and a tender sorrow, for 
he had been to the dead journalist a brother during the greater part of 
his life, and had come from his distant home to minister to him during 
his dying hours. Many old journalists were present, among them 
Moses 8. Beach, who years ago was an associate of the deceased. 
Among the fioral tributes was a large crcss presented by the New York 
Press Club, of which deceased was an honored member. After the 
funeral services, the remains, inclosed in a handsome rosewood casket 
mounted with silver, were placed in a hearse, and, followed by a long 
line of carriages, taken to Evergreen Cemetery, where they were in- 
terred. Several members of the New York Press Club acted as pall- 
bearers, and the remains were accompanied to the grave by a delega- 
tion from that organization. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


NEW PAPERS. 

R. M. Smith & Co. bave commenced to publish, at Bryan, Texas, a 
large four-page weekly, eight columns to the page, called the Brazos 
Pilot. It is Democratic in politics. 

The Commercial Reporter is an eight-page paper just established at 
Luling, Texas, by S. G. Craft. It is Democratic in politics, and pro- 
poses to encourage emigration to Texas. 

At Ashland, Ky., W. J. Lampton has started a handsome and read- 
able four-page weekly, eight columns to the page, entitled the Weekly 
Review. It is independent in politics, bright with late news, and en- 
tertaining with tasteful selections from the choice current literature of 
the day. 

The Democrat is a new weekly started at Crawfordsville, Ga., by W. 
D. Sullivan. It is a four-page sheet, six columns tothe page. It is 
Democratic in politics. Clarence Stephens is the a:sociate editor. 

The Journal is a four-page weekly, six columns to the page, the pub- 
lication of which has been entered upon at Edwardsport, Indiana, by 
McIntosh & Adams. It is Democratic in politics, and possesses admi- 
rable facilities for gathering local news. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
H. M. Cooper & Co. have bought the Little Rock (Ark.) Star. 
The Union, of Washington, D. C., has suspended publication. 





The Hazleton (Pa ) Mountain Democrat is no longer published. 
It is rumored that the London Standard is to be sold for $750,000. 
M. Wittmer has become the proprietor of the Lansdale (Pa ) Reporter. 
The Masonic Journal, of Greensboro, N. C., has been discontinued. 

The Monitor, of Schuylkill Haven, Pa., has suspended, after a brief 
existence. 

The Chicago Jater-Ocean has been sued for $10,753 back pay, by one 
of its reporters. 

The publication of the Sea Coast Mirror, of Pass Christian, Miss., has 
been suspended. 

The publication of the Lecha Bote, a German daily, of Allentown, Pa., 
has been suspended. 

A. 8. Lindsey has disposed of his interest in the Tuscola (Ill.) Jour- 
nal to W. A. Chapman. 

E. C. Woodson has relinquished the editorial management of the 
Wilson (N. C.) Express. 

A. R. Shotwell has severed his editorial connection with the Southern 
Home, of Charlotte, N. C. 

The Larned (Kansas) /’ress has been enlarged from a six to eight 
columns to the page paper. 

A new quarterly, under the titie of the Meltourne Review, has ap- 
peared in far-away Australia. 

For twenty-four consecutive years, Dr. Acker bas owned and edited 
the Norristown (Pa.) Register. 

The Legal Iatelligencer, of this city, has been conducted by its pre- 
sent editor for thirty-four years. 

Edgar Montgomery has accepted the position of literary editor on 
the New York Jilustrated Figaro. 

The writing of a leading editorial for the London Times is expected 
to occupy three hours and a half. 

The Lynchburg (Va.) Evening Star has been resuscitated, after a 
short suspension, by Strickler & Johnson. 

The Pali Mail Gazette, the most influential of the London afternoon 
papers, was a failure as a morning journal. 

Oliver Johnson, late of the Christian Union, has taken editorial charge 
of the weekly edition of the New York 7rilune. 

Joseph Howard has relinquished his position of dramatic critic on 
the New York Sun, and is succeeded by A. C. Wheeler. 


, and the combined paper is now known as the Union and Argus. 


Haddock’s Sunshine now darts its rays from the corner of Fourth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 

W. M. Laffan, for several years business manager of the Baltimore 
Bulletin, has severed his connection with that journal. 

Adam Dellett, of the Lancaster (Pa.) Express, has been appointed 
bank assessor for the counties of Lancaster and Lebanon. 

Dr. J. H. Bradley, Reading Clerk of the House of Representatives at 
Harrisburg, has bought the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record of the Times. 

Thos. J. Ham, editor of the Honesdale (Pa.) Herald, has been ap- 
pointed bank assessor for the counties of Wayne, Pike, and Monroe. 

Major Wright, once a member of Gen. Buell’s staff, edits the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Courter-Journal, whenever Henry Watterson is absent from 
Louisville. 

After a short suspension of one month, the publication of the Butler 
(Pa.) Journal bas been resumed by its former editor and proprietor, 
Clark Wilson. 

Lane 8. Hart, formerly a clerk in Secretary Quay's office at Harris- 
burg, has been awarded the public printing of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia for four years. 

The Raleigh (N. C.) Sentinel has been bought by the Observer, of the 
same place, and therefore ceases to exist. The name of the Observer 
remains unchanged. 

E. B. Haines, editor of the Williamsport (Pa.) Banner, has been ap- 
pointed bank assessor for the counties of Lycoming, Northumberland, 
Sullivan, and Wyoming 

Miss Kate Field has returned to the editorial profession. She is re- 
gularly engaged on the editorial staff of the London Ezaminer, a lite- 
rary and political weekly. 

W. L. Alden, the humorist of the New York Times, is gathering his 
funny editorials together for republication in book form, with the title 
of ‘Domestic Explosives.”’ 

The editors of the Clarion (Pa.) Republican, and Clarion Democrat, 
were each of them candidates for borough offices, and both were de- 
feated. A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind! 

Samuel W. Small, the «Old Si” of Atlanta, Ga., has voluntarily sus- 
pended his two papers, the Sunday Herald and Evening Telegram, and 
joined the editorial staff of the Atlanta Constitution. 

A San Francisco newspaper says: ‘‘ Hungry journalists are too plen- 
tiful just now by an overwhelming majority. Too many young men, 
just esceped from the colleges, desire to instruct the masses."’ 

The Brooklyn Daily Union and Daily Argus have been consolidated, 
Demas 
Barnes, proprietor of the Argus, retires from the management. 

Mr. Howard Challen has become the editor and proprietor of the 
Jeweler and Silrersmith, of Philadelphia, and purposes introducing 
several improvements which will make it more popular with the trade. 


That venerable and well-known editor and publisher, Thurlow Weed, 
has bought an orange farm in Florida. Can it be possible that Mr. 
Weed, in his old age, intends to practically test what he knows about 
farming. 

There are now published in Great Britain and Ireland 140 daily news- 
papers, thus distributed: London, 19; England (Provincial), 80; Scot- 
land, 18; Ireland, 20; Wales, 2; Jersey, i. Out of the 140, 74 are pub- 
lished at one penny, and 54 at halfpence (one cent). 

A late issue of the Dalton (Ga) Enterprise was edited by the better 
balf of the editor during his absence, and the Savannah News honestly 
thinks the editor had better go away every week. The good lady’s 
efforts reflect much credit upon her literary taste and ability. 

Peter Bayne, the writer of the Hugh Miller school, is to be consult- 
ing editor under the new régime of the Contemporary Review. Mr. 
Bayne says that it is no more necessary for a magazine to be written 
altogether by stars than it is for a play to be represented altogether by 
stars. He says of the editor: ‘‘ His menagerie should not be all lions.”’ 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- 
graphical Unions 
INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—John McVicar, ot Detroit. 
First Vice-President—Henry Z. Osborne, of New Orleans. 
Second Vice-President—Wm. P. Atkinson, of Erie. 
Ree. Sec. and Treasurer—John H. O’Donnell, of Boston. 
Corresponding Secretary—John Armstrong, of Toronto. 





SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, Wm. A. Musser; Vice-President, G. 
A. Robinson; Rec. Sec., C. A. Light; Cor. Sec., I. 8. Butler; Fin. Sec., 
O. I. Moffitt; Treasurer, James Gogen. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, J. W. Bailey; First Vice-President, 
B. J. Devine; Second Vice-President, Jas. J. Dailey; Rec. Sec., 

J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; Trea- 
surer, Charles Gelwicks. 

CrxctnnatI, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

AxLBany, No. 4.—President, John Parr; Vice-President, Andrew J. 
Murphy; Rec. Sec., Stephen N. Chilton; Fin. Sec., Greenwood Baker; 
Cor. Sec., Wm. J. Bradley; Treasurer, M. A. Reilly. 

Co.tumevs (Ohio), No. 5.—President, David P. Boyer; Vice-President, 
Thos. W. Flood; Rec. Sec., Wm. M. Davey; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Chas. 
C, Reel; Treasurer, Jas. F. Turney. 

New Yorx, No. 6.—President, Wm. White; Vice-President, John J. 
Bergin; Secretary, C. W. Colburn, 73 Chatham Street; Treasurer, C. 
A. Morgan; Fund Trustee, Chas. B. Smith. 

Sr. Louis, No. 8.—President, F. A. Meredith; Vice-President, D. C. 
Hotchkiss; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. G. Proctor; Fin. Sec., Geo. Clark; 
Treasurer, W. Dandurand. 

BuFrFa.o, No. 9.—President, A. W. Hunt; Vice-President, Richard B. 
Lyon; Rec. Sec., Toomas Evans; Fin. Sec., Thos. R. Fourby; Cor. 
Sec., Geo, W. Carr; Treasurer, H. L. Diehr. 

LovlsvIL_E, No. 10.—President, W. C. Vaughan; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; 
Rec. Sec., H. A. Boies; Cor. Sec., John Lillis; Treas., Geo. Beatty. 

Mempsis, No. 11.—President, Henry Moode; Vice-President, Wm. G. 
Taylor; Rec. Sec., J. C. Hook; Fin. Sec., H. M. Crowell; Treasurer, 
J. B. Grady. 

BattmmorE, No. 12.—President, Michael McGovern; Vice-Prestient, 
J. H. Lake; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., J. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, P. B. 8. Thayer; Vice-President, F. M. 
Larimer; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. H. Trayes; Fin. Sec., Samuel K. 
Head; Treasurer, Erving Walker. 

HARRISBURG, No. 14.—President, John Hetzel; Vice-President, W. A. 
Goldsmith; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Wm. F. 
Miller; Treasurer, M. B. Montgomery. 

RocuEster, No. 15.—President, Jas. F. O'Neil; Vice-President, L. H. 
Gibbs; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. A. Stevens, P. O. Box 193; Fin. Sec., 
H. Crawley; Treasurer, J. F. Connor. 

CuicaGo, No. 16.—President, P. H. McLogan; Vice-President, H. 8. 
Pickard; Rec. Sec., Frank H. B. McDowell; Cor. and Fin. Sec., E. E. 
Comstock; Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

New Orveans, No. 17.—President, J. C. Murray; Vice-President, Jos. 
A. Mullen; Rec. Sec., R. H. Simpson; Fin. Sec., W. H. Drury; Cor. 
Sec., Thos. P. White; Treasurer, T. F. Hedges. 

Derrorr, No. 18.—President, D. J. Curtin; Vice-President, J. McElroy; 
Rec. Sec., Wm. Murtagh; Fin. Sec., E. T. Plank; Cor. Sec., L. A. 
Brant; Treasurer, W. H. Wright. 

NASHVILLE, No. 20.—President, Benj. F. L. Ford; Vice-President, A. C. 
Biddle; Rec. Sec., A. D. Haynes; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; Cor. 
Sec., C. R. G. McDonald; Treasurer, Wm. H. McBride. 

Cream City (Milwaukee, Wis.), No. 23.—President, Jacob Dreher; Vice- 
President, Julius Bleyer; Secretary, John G. Gregory; Treasurer, G. 
A. Cooley. 

Mos1zE, No. 27.—President, J. E. Amos; Vice-President, J. W. Tilling- 
hast; Sec., W. L. Arnold; Treasurer, Wm. F. Hurley. 

GALVESTON (Texas), No. 28.—President, R. G. Lowe; Vice-President, E. 
F, Baldwin; Cor. and Fin. Sec., J. W. Dibrell; Rec. Sec., Wm. Chap- 
pell; Treasurer, L. C. Swingle. 

Peort4, No. 29.—President, J. R. Griffith; Vice-President, G. C. Joseph; 
Rec. Sec., J. K. Davison; Cor. and Fin. Sec., F. M. Barrett; Trea- 
surer, H. F. Beardsley. 

Davenport, No. 32.—President, A. J. Weinsheimer; Vice-Prrsident, 
aar Pfabe; Rec. Sec., M. Green; Fin. Sec., J. S. Styles; Cor. Sec., 

Hasson; Treasurer, P. McGlynn. 





PROVIDENCE, No. 33.—President, A. M. Robertson; Vice-President, W. 
E. Cook; Rec. and Fin. Sec., Jos. B. Levens; Cor. Sec., Ahira Hall; 
‘Treasurer, Cc. E. Burtwell. 

Cotumeia (8. C.), No. 34.—President, J. G. Schorb; Vice-President, C. 
Dorsey; Sec. and Treasurer, Chas. A. Calvo, Jr.; Cor. Sec., M. B. 
McSweeney. 

JACKSON (Miss.), No. 37.—President, J. W. Fite; Vice-President, W. L. 
Tevis; Rec. and Fin. Sec., J. C. Rietti; Treasurer, Charles Winkley; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, H. W. Martin. 

Granv Raptps (Mich.) No. 39.—President, Wm. M. Hathaway; Vice-Pre- 
sident, H. Carr; Fin. Sec., 8. L. Pritchard; Cor. Sec., Robt. Baerd; 
Rec. Sec., Thos. Hart; Treasurer, H. DeLong. 

Sr. Josern, (Mo.) No. 40.—President, H. P. Macloon; Vice-President, 
James O’Connor; Rec. Sec., J. D. McClain; Fin. Sec., Jas. M. Jones; 
Treasurer, kichard Pugh. 

Avaeusta, (Ga.), No. 41.—President, J. V. Johnston; Vice-President, M. 
M. Hill; Rec. Sec., John Anderson; Cor. Sec., John M. Weigle; Fin, 
Sec. and Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

CHARLESTON, No. 43.—President, 8. D. Hutson; Vice-President, G. A. 
Moore; Secretary, Wm. H. Moore; Treasurer, Jas. Ronan. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, Fred. A. Cogswell; Vice-President, 
James L. Frazier; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. R. Johnson; Treasurer, O. 
Badders. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, Henry W. Forde; Vice-President, J. 
H. Austin; Rec. Sec., G. D. Bone; Fin. Sec., J. P. Tyrrell; Cor. Sec., 
Jas. A. Peck; Treasurer, A. A. Yale. 

Atianta, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; V:ce-President, D. 8 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Martin; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

Denver, No. 49.—President, R. Higgins; Vice-President, R. D. Blair; 
Cor. - Rec. Sec., W. F. Robinson; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Jas. M. 
Burnell. 

BuRuineron (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. 8. Jarboe; Vice-President, 
T. P. Cothran; Cor. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T. A. Donahue; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 

Troy, No. 52.—President, T. Corcoran; Vice-President, John Bennett; 
Rec. Sec., Wm. C. Gillies; Cor. Sec., And. Ennis; Fin. Sec., 8. W. 
Giles; Treasurer, C. Mackey. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, W. A. Hughes; Vice-President, W. M. 
Hunter; Rec. Sec., T. A. Hickey; Fin. Sec., E. R. Cleveland; Cor. 
Sec., 8. H. Johnson, Jr.; Treasurer, T. A. Stow 

Ra.eicH, No. 54.—President, J. W. Marcom; Vice-President, Jas. 8. 
Harward; Rec. Sec., R. L. Wicker; Cor. Sec., J. R. Ray; Fin. Sec., 
L. O. Lougee; Treasurer, E. M. Uzzell. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, E. M. Williams; Vice-President, Aaron 
Levi; Fin. Sec., L. O. Phinney; Cor. Sec., G. W. Gibbs; Treasurer, 
J. R. Connolly. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, P. C. Kelly; Vice-President, W. A. Mar- 
tin; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. C. Peacock; Fin. Sec., A. G. Long; Trea- 
surer, W. A. Marietta. 

CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, John Kinnear; Vice-President, Thos. 
X. Hector; Treasurer, Edmund Miles; Secretary, Legh R. Pearson. 
P. O. Box 44. 

Urica, No. 62.—President, E. M. Chase; Vice-President, J. H. A. 
Swertfager; Rec. Sec., D. Bennett; Fin. Sec., P. E. Kelly; Cor. Sec., 
Wm. H. McCann; Treasurer, Wm. D. Jones. 

ToLepo (Obio) No. 63.—President, Wm. Beatty; Vice-President, F. 
Springsted; Fin. Sec., F. H. Blakely; Rec. Sec., C. M. Berry; Cor. 
Sec., Wm. Egelton; Treasurer, Chas. Caughling. 

Washoe (Virginia City, Nev.), No. 65.—President, J. C. Harlow; Vice- 
President, Wells Drury; Secretary, D. J. Matthews; Treasurer, J. E 
Eckley. 

Lockport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, A. 8. Gooding; Vice-President, 
John T. Sullivan; Rec. and Cor. Sec., F. W. Bass; Fin. Sec., Harman 
Kendall; Treasurer, Matthew Walsh, Jr. 

Kroxvuk, No. 68.—Presid@nt, W. H. Quarterman; Vice-President, W. H. 
Cunningham; Rec. Sec., R. M. Hanna; Cor. and Fin. Sec., John Stir- 
ling, Jr.; Treasurer, George Purdy. 

LancasTER, No. 70.—President, Percy Johnston; Vice-Presidents, Benj. 
Detwiler and Francis Brecht; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. H. Clepper; 
Fin. Sec., John L. Vogan; Treasurer, R. 8. Kauffman. 

TRENTON, No. 71.—President, John A. Chapman; Vice-President, E. P. 
Dickey; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Peter Howell; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
Edward Jenkins. 

HartrorD, No. 72.—President, P. A. Golden; Vice-President, H. C 
Buchanan; Cor. and Rec. Sec., W. De L. Windsor; Fin. Sec., J. D. 
Kinnure; Treasurer, Geo. N. Dewey. 

PorTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, John W. Turner; Vice-Presidents, 
A. L. Wormwood and G. E. Rines; Ccr. and Fin. Sec., Melvin W. 
Higgins; Rec. Sec., C. C. Douglass; Treasurer, Isaac Cobb. 

Terre Havre, No. 76.—President, James L. Archer; Vice-President, 
Chas. A. Whaley; Rec. Sec., Geo. D. Wilkins; Cor. Sec., E. J. Langen; 
Fin. Sec., C. F. Roderus; Treasurer, Western Harper. 
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Erte (Pa.) No. 77.—President, Wm. P. Atkinson; Vice-President, F. A. 
Morse; Rec., Cor. and Fin. Sec., G. Emery Noble; Treasurer, Jesse 
Roberts. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) No. 78.—President, H. P. Jones; Vice-President, 
Edward Bauer; Rec. and Cor. Sec., John Tigar; Fin. Sec., L. Hand- 
schu; Treasurer, W. E. McDermut. 

Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.—President, J. T. Chambers; Vice-President, 
R. A. Blemner; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. C. Coulson; Fin. Sec., R. 
O. Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould 

Witmineton (N. C.), No. 82.—President, 8. G. Hall; Vice-President, 
A. W. Watson; Sec., G. D. McMillan; Treasurer, W. 8. Warrock. 

Maoon, No. 84.—President, J. H. Bremer; Vice-President, J. H. Smith; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., R. McKay; Treasurer, C. Kenmore. 

Sr. Joun (N. B.), No. 85.—President, J. W. Perkins; Vice-President, W. 
H. Coates; Rec. Sec., R. H. Simpson; Cor. Sec., J. T. Leath; Fin. 
Sec., J. J. Ryan; Treasurer, Chas. Ferguson. 

Nonrois, No. 86.—President, T. B. Ruffin; Vice-President, M. W. 
Concaunon; Rec. Sec., BR. I). Hamilton; Fin. and Cor. Sec., G. W. 
Manning; Treasurer, W. A. Edwards. 

Houston (Texas) No. 87.—President, Alex. Wynne; Vice-President, A. 
F. Sittig; Secretary, J. 8. Swope; Treasurer, W. R. Black. 

HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, K. M. Griswoid; Vice-President, C. M. 
Waelder; Rec. and Cor. Sec., B. F. Fields; Fin. Sec., Isaac Nevatt; 
Treasurer, Theo. Waelder. 

RricHMOND (Va.), No. 90.—President, J. L. Wright; Vice-President, T. 
J. Vaughn; Rec. Sec., J. H. Campbell; Cor. Sec., W. T. Booth; Fin. 
Sec., W. E. Woody; Treasurer, A. W. Tyree. ' 

Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Macmillan; Vice-President, 





John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; | 


Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 

Litre Rock, No. 92.—President, W. I. Whitwell; Vice-President, R. 
8. Woolford; Fin. Sec., Chas. Francis; Rec. Sec., 8. W. Holtzman; Cor. 
Sec., H. W. DeJarnatt; Treasurer, J. M. Butler. 


John Wardley; Cor. Sec., W. J. Eagan; Rec. Sec., John E. Walsh; 
Fin. Sec., Thos. Pettigrew; Treasurer, Jas. Connolly. 
JACKSON (Mich.) No. 99.—President, Wm. T. Wixcey; Vice-President, 


| 


WILMINGTON (Del.), No. 123.—President, M. Taylor; Vice-President, 
C. B. Woodward; Rec. Sec., B. A. Conard; Cor. Sec., J. W. Lindsay; 
Fin. Sec., T. F. Carey; Treasurer, A. M. Sparks. 

New Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. J. Laughton; Vice- 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., 0. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 

SCHUYLKILL (Pottsville) No. 135.—President, H. M. Kammerer; Vice- 
President, J. D. Foster; Cor. and Fin. Sec., L. J. Protheroe; Rec. 
Sec., John Cain; Treasurer, J. E. Protheroe. 

AusTIN (Texas), No. 138.—President, E. S. Hughes; Vice-President, L 
Hurt; Secretary, C. H. Deffenbaugh; Treasurer, J. F. Dignan. 

JACQUES-CARTIER (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, Peter Griffard; 
Vice-President, Z. Moisan; Rec. Sec., H. Coté; Cor. Sec., Peter A. 
Crossby; Fin. Sec., P. S. Daniel; Treasurer, N. Sabourin. 

Saratoea (N. Y.), No. 149.—President, Henry McGuier; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edw. M. Connor; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Thos. Connolly; Fin. Sec., 
Wm. Connolly; Treasurer, G. F. White. 

Ow rry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, C. W. Dimick; Vice-President, R. 
H. Myers; Cor. and Rec. Sec., T. J. Maguire; Fin. Sec., 8. T. Ley; 
Treasurer, John Myers. 

ANN ARBOR (Mich.), No. 154.—President, J. W. Keating; Vice-President, 
John Harris, Jr.; Rec. and Cor. Sec., R. G. McCracken; Fin. Sec., 
J. H. Pawling; Treasurer, G. N. Depuy. 

Mountain Crry (Cumberland, Md.) No. 156.—President, J. W. Cavan; 
Vice-President, Chas. Nossett; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Thos. Wickard; 
Treasurer, U. G. Lowdermilk. 

BRIDGEPORT, No. 157.—President, G. B. Whitney; Vice-President, M. 
Abberton; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; Fin. Sec., J. W. Hubbell; Cor. 
Sec., W. C. Anderson; Treasurer, Michael Houston. 

QueEBEc (Canada), No. 159.—President, Siméon Marcotte; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. Vienno-Michaud; Rec. Sec., Romuald Lamontagne; Cor. 
Sec., Léandre Savard; Fin. Sec., C. J. Rousseau. 


| QueBro (Canada), No. 160.—President, Geo. Jackson; Vice-President, 
MonrTrEat (Canada), No. 97. —President, Thomas Alty; Vice-President, | 


Jno. Eagan; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Jos. Cryan; Treasurer, Robt. Hay. 


| JACKSONVILLE (Fla.) No. 162.—President, J. E. Elliott; Vice-President, 


Peter Nover; Secretary, Irving B. Rich; Treasurer, Henry Hum- | 


phrey. 


Norwicu, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, John 


Trankla, Jr.; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., A. A. 
Sparks, P. O. Box 1019; Treasurer, Edward Browne. 


CotumBia, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)—President, J. P. Hamilton; | 
Vice-President, C. M. Cyphers; Rec. and Cor. Sec., F. A. Rhoderick; | 
Fin. 


., Ed. Morgan; Treasurer, B.S. Platt; Clerk, C. A. Conaty. 
P. O. Box, No. 96. 

Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, Alex. Macdonald; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Victor Morel; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. C. Teague; Rec. Sec., T. J. 
Lacy; Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, Jas. F. Lynn; Vice-President, George L. 
Morrell; Rec. Sec., Chas. F. Duerr; Fin. Sec., H. B. Wilson; Cor. 
Sec., Jas. M. Burnett; Treasurer, J. H. Baker. 

VicxspureG, No. 105.—President, W. H. Cl ts; Vice-Pr t, Jos. 
8. Barnhurst; Cor. and Fin. Sec., M. F. Battle; Treasurer, H. Martin. 
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JersEy Crry, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, - 


Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A. 
Macdonald; Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 

KNOXVILLE, No. 111.—President, R. 8S. Stevens; Vice-President, Z. T. 
Barry; Secretary, I. T. Stevens; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, C. B. 
Woodward. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, D. T. Daley; Vice-President, H. G. 
Bacon; Rec. Sec., Jas. O'Connor; Fin. Sec., Jas. T. Lutton; Cor. 
Sec., Wm. E. Harris; Treasurer, J. C Coon. 

ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Joel 8. Brown; Vice-President, Alex. 
Hutchinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, S. C. Hanlon. 

Deseret, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)—President, R T. McEwan; 
Vice-President, J. D. Lewis; Fin. Sec., J. H. Ackerman; Rec 
G. Taysum; Cor. Sec., R. W. Sloan; Treasurer, P. J. Davis. 





. Sec., R. | 


| 


Lyncusure, No. 116.—President, E. R. Stiars; Vice-President, L. R. | 
Browne; Cor. Sec., J. T. Wrigbt; Rec. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Fin. Sec. | 


and Treasurer, J. 8. Liggan. 

SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. 117.—President, T. E. Harwood; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Upton Elifritz; Rec. Sec., M. G. Burger; Fin. Sec., Henry 8. 
Limbocker; Cor. Sec., Geo. Mathews; Treasurer, L. A. Allison. 

Des Mores, No. 118.—President, P. L. Cook; Vice-President, J. Dun- 
ning; Fin. Sec., P. Perkins; Cor. and Rec. Sec., W. D. Ferree; Trea- 
surer, 8S. W. Russell. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, J. B. Buckley; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Hugh Craig; Sec. and Treasurer, F. X. Vincent, Lock Box, 858. 

Torexa, No. 121.—President, H.C. Price; Vice-President, G. L. Hath- 


away; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. A. Payne; Fin. Sec., W. A. Nixon; Trea- | 
Hascall. 


surer, L. H. 





F. W. Dennis; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. C. Andrew; Fin. Sec., L. B. 
Andrew; Treasurer, L. B. Andrew. 

Worcester, No. 164.—President, Charles E. Wyatt; Vice-President, 
Elbridge Chapman; Rec. Sec., D. Armitage; Cor. and Fin. Sec., W. 
O. Caldwell. 

RuTLanp, No. 165.—President, V. C. Meyerhoffer; Vice-President, J. 
W. Thorpe; Rec. Sec., J. Beaman; Cor Sec., N. W. Hummel; Fin. 
Sec., Wm. H. Little. 

RicuMonp (Ind.) No. 168.—President, J. M. Grooms; Vice-President, 
C. K. Thompson; Treasurer, Henry Nobbe; Sec., R. O. Dormer. 

Sr. ALBANS (Vt.), No. 169.—President, Geo. Church; Vice-President, 
Ellen Ryan; Rec. and Cor. Sec., F. W. Bradley; Fin. Sec., B. A. 
Church; Treasurer, James Myers. 

TroGa, No. 170.—President, A. C. Lumbard; Vice-President, H. T. 
Graves; Cor. and Rec. Sec., F. M. Lumbard, Box 114, Wellsboro, Pa. ; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Fred. Graves. 

CHAMPLAIN (Burlington, Vt.) No. 171.—President, R. Rowe; Vice-Presi- 
dent, M. D. L. Thompson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. A. Huntington; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, G. F. Cole. 

San AnTont10, No. 172.—President, Geo. M. Martin; Vice-President, J. 
Schott; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. F. Cotton; Fin. Sec., Chas. Seabaugh. 

Daas (Texas) No. 173.—President, W. J. Walter; Vice-President, J. 
O. Page; Fin. and Cor. Sec., C. M. Bolles: Rec. Sec., C. K. Wilcox; 
Treasurer, Chas. Kohlman. 


WASHINGTON (PRESSMEN’sS Unton), No. 1.—President, W. D. Redfield; 
Vice-President, Chas. W. Hurdle; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. W. Pierce; 
Fin. Sec., M. W. Louis; Treasurer, T. F. Maher. 

DeErRoItT (PRESSMEN’s Unton), No. 2.—President, Peter Forsyth; Vice- 
President, C. Risher; Rec. and Cor. Sec., James McCormack; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, N. W. Healey. 

CuIcaGo (PRESSMEN’s Unton) No. 3.—President, Garrett Burns; Vice- 
President, J. L. Regan; Rec. Sec., Geo. McLenahan; Fin. and Cor. 
Sec., Wm. J. Tate (1007 Wilcox Ave.); Treasurer, John McMillan. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. | 





Cerner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 























PRINTERS’ 


ANTED—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT STEREOTYPER AND 
Electrotyper, who can mould, cast, and finish, desires a situa- 


tion. Address STEREOTY PER, this office. 





YOMPOSING STICKS—GROVER, FRANKLIN, NEWBURY, AND 
_/ the ordinary Screw—all the regular sizes constantly on hand, and 
for sale by R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





. e000" « : C 


=~” CRepravine, Cl 
J. H. WILSON, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


MILITARY GOODS AND REGALIA, 


Society Jewels, Masonic Marks, Flags. Banners. 
Laces, Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, etc. 


1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 

The celebrated Bronzes of Gzo. Merer & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs 
a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8S. MENAMIN. 








Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &., &c., 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 
GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORE. 


Factories—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 
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PRICE LIST 


LEATHER BELTING, 


FOR SALE BY 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


Inches. Price per foot. | Inches. Price per foot. 


4 inch Wide... ..sccscesss 
a 
2 


1 
3 
1 
ey 





TY?OGR&APHICAL PU@LICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


815, 817 and 819 Minor St., Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 


HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens ; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, 
$5.00 By mail, $5.20. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de- 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- 
breviations, Hints *n the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- 
ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, 
containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 
Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 

A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 
tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 


























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


DEGENER & WEILER, 
“fiberty” Proadle fob Printing Prosses. 


Gold Medal Exposition Internationale, Paris, 1875; London, 1862; Paris Exposition, 1867 ; 
Vienna Weltausstellung, 1873 ; Royal Pomona Palace Exhibition, Manchester, 1875. 





OVER 6,000 SOLD. 


NEW SIZES AND REDUCED PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY.” 
No. 2. —Inside of Chase, 7xll, with Card Drop, $225.. 
No. 2A.— “ 9x13 265.. 


No. 3. — «“ 10x15, 
No, 4. — o 13x19, 


Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller 
Mould, one Hand Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. 


fr > 
The “LIBERTY,” Speed from 1,000 to 2,000 per hour 





as at present built, with new and improved pat- 


tern, is the result of over twenty-five years’ study ~@PTICE.—As the LIBERTY MACHINES have been imitated in countries where we are 
and experience in not secured by Patents, and as inferior machines are represented as our make, buyers are 
BUILDING PRINTING MACHINES. cautioned to see that our name is on each Machine. 
5 r a For the convenience of our European customers, we have opened a branch of our busi- 
All imaginary and ne complications jess in London, where we shall always have ready, for immediate shipment, all our differ- 
have been cast aside, so that the “ LIBERTY” now on¢ gized Machines, also exact fitting parts, which are made interchangeable. 
stands as the simplest of presses, therefore unri- 


valed and unequaled in the estimation of DEGENER & WEILER, 
THE PRINTER WHO WORKS FOR PROFIT. 23 Chambers Street, N. ¥., and 4 Shoe Lane, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., London. 


American depot for Charles Derriey’s celebrated Types, Borders, dc. Illustrated Specimen Books, $100. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


BR. S& MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
REAR OF 52 & 54 N. SIXTH ST.., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


every pescelprion OF MACHINE WORK Prompny executes 


PRINTERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY, 











ROTARY, ADAMS, CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED. REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 
R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 






























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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REDUCED TO 25 CENTS PER POUND. ROLLERS CAST AT 30 CENTS PER POUND. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST COMPOSITION IN EXISTENCE. 
+ : - 
=_Bstablished 1865,= 
+ + 
OOMPOSED OF INDIA RUBBER, GELATINE, SACCHARINE, AND CHEMICALS. 


NO SHRINKING. NO CRACKING, NO RUNNING DOWN, MELTS READILY, POURS THI, TOUGH & ELASTIC. 


DIRECTIONS SENT WITH EVERY PACKAGE. 


MANUFACTORY: 325 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 









| s# NO AGENTS OUTSIDE OF PHILADELPHIA. | 


JANUARY 1, 1877. 


SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


No. 8f Rose Sreeer, New Yorz, 











etl ati - F. 
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HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR ROLLER COMPOSITION TO 


2O CENTS PER POUND. 


Orders must be accompanied by the cash, or, if sent C. O. D., a part of the cash must come with the order, and for amounts less than ten 





dollars, the cost of collection will be added to the bill. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS OUT OF NEW YORE. 

















PRINTERS’ ASC RAE. 


A.M. COLLINS, SON & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND GARD BOARDS, 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


~~ oe 


WAREHOUSE? 


NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, 


PHIUADELPHTIA. 





7 EDO V AL. 
CHARLES MAGARGE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


NO. C30 MARKET STREET, 


OFFICE OF WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS. 


>: 


ORDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF PAPER PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
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M, 8. BULKLEY. 


J. G. DITMAN, 


@& DITMAN & CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER, 


BAGS, AND 


ENVELOPES, 








JAYNE STREET.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CORNER OF 
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30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXATH ST., 
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AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING PAPERS: 


A complete assortment always on hand, and odd sizes manufactured to order. 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO’S LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS. 
BYRON WESTON’S LINEN LEDGER PAPERS. 


TILESTON & HOLLINGSWORTH’S PLATE AND CHROMO PAPERS. 
A. H. HUBBARD & CO’S FINE COLORED AND GLAZED PAPERS. 


OWEN PAPER ©O’S FLAT AND RULED GOODS. 

PLATNER AND PORTER MANF’G CO’S FINE RULED PAPERS. 
CRANE & CO'S BOND AND PARCHMENT PAPERS. 

CAREW’S RULED AND FLAT PAPERS. 

CRESCENT MILLS WRITING PAPERS. 

WALSH CO’S BLUE WRITING PAPERS. 

PARSONS PAPER CO'S COLORED AND ENVELOPE PAPERS. 
SENECA MILLS BLUE AND WHITE WRITING PAPERS. 
WHITING PAPER CO’S RULED AND FLAT PAPERS. 
COMMERCIAL SAFETY PAPER, FOR CHECKS AND NOTES. 
IRVING MILLS WRITING PAPERS. ‘ 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY 


CARSON & BROWN’S 


HURLBURT PAPER CO'R WRITING PAPERS, and FINE COLORED 


AND WHITE BRISTOL BOARDS. 

CROTON MILLS RULED PAPERS. 

ERIE MILLS RULED PAPERS. . 

HOWARD MILLS WRITING PAPERS. 

OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS FLAT AND RULED 
GOODS. 

CRANE BROS.’ BANK, LEDGER AND PURE LINEN LAID PAPERS. 

BIRD'S HARDWARE PAPER. 

ROCKDALE MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 

WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 

PARKER’S COMMERCIAL, WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING 
PAPERS. 

RUSSELL’S ROLL AND FLAT MANILLAS. 

No. 2 MILLS WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING PAPERS. 


FILLED, AND SAMPLES FURNISHED. 
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, 1804. 


MANUFACTORY, 
TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
[ESTABLISHED JANUARY 


BLACK INKS. 

r Pound, 
to lfc. 
. to We, 


News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses. om 
for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c 
- for Hand Presses 
Book Ink. 300. 
Illustrate ac ‘ut Ink, ‘soft 
ss heavy. 
Scientific American 
American Agriculturist 
Job Ink, for dry and cal’ a) s ® , 
paper; will not set off.. 58, 75, $1. 1.00, $2 
Job Ink, extra quick drye :. , orn 2.00, 3.00 
Card or Wood Cut Ink. $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50 


COLORED INKS. 


R. 


Per Pound. | 


Red Ink, fine, for cards or paper. 

Scarlet Red Ink Pa 
2 | rrirrrrr sy 
Lake Ink 
Carmine Ink. 
Ultramarine Ink, 
Bronze Blue ** 
Light Blue “ 
Dark Blue - 
Green _ 
Green es dec e " dark. cccweccccccnsess 
Yellow Ink (Lemon or ae. . $1.00, a ~. 
White Ink. or 

Brown Ink........ a ene "$1.00, 1.50, 2. 00, 


$2.00, 8 


3 00 | 
2.00 | 


, 2.00 


50, 2.00 
, 2.00 
2.00 
2,00 
, T5e. 
3.00 





CHAS. BE. JOHNSON & CO’S 


PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


*‘saqorIasto IIWaIONIVa 


*y10X MON “JS PION GE paw SeIydiapyTyA “Sj PrVquIOT puv qyUay, *109 


ANILINE INKS. 

Per Pound, 
. $5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
Purple Ink, Blueish $16.00, 24,00 
Magenta Ink...... .. $5.00, 10,00, 16,00, 24.00 
Mauve, Reddish.... ....$5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24,00 


POSTER INKS. 

Per Pound. 
Ultramarine Ink »., T5e., $1.00, 1.50 
Blue Ink, Light or Dark. ...15e., $1.00, 1.50 
Red Ink. ; ‘ «+++. 75e., $1.00, 1.50 
Green oc. wer . »* F | 
Yellow Ink....................806., T5c., $1.00 
BD TEE, nce ccccecccess 00s ine Ee Eee 
White Ink 50c., T5c., $1.00 


Purple Ink. 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 








GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISHES, etc, 
OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK—Established Apri 1816, 


== 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 

Card or Wood Cut Ink, @ Ib. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, @ oz....................$1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue. 
Job Ink. ....50¢., T5c., $1 | Purple Ink, @ oz...... 50c., $1.00, 1.50 | Green, poster. 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink...75c., $1, 2.00 | Lake, ® esl _ . «. $3, 5.00, 10.00 Green, Fine Light a1 d Dark 

300k and Fine Book Ink........40c., 50c., 75c. | Fine Red, @ ae ae .00, 10.00 | Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orang ge....$ 
Extra News Ink. en ee eee whndoussieaneee - ‘ for posters. 75c. 
News and Poster Ink...... ... -..+..-20¢., 25e. | Red, for posters. ++ 2-500., T5c a 50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color 
Printers’ Varnish. We. to $1.00 | Blue, for posters. . .....50c., T5c., $1 | Tints of all Shades. : SL, 1. 50, 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, P gal. ..$2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze >B jue. — 50, 2 .00 | Brown and Sienna Inks. sveee 5 Be 50 : 


LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND 9 RB biome ea 


Lithographic Inks, @ Ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish C0c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


DIAGRAM INKS BINDERS’ INKS. 
Diagram Inks $5.00, 3.00, 2.00, 1.00, T5c. . Binders’ Gloss Drying Ink.............0+-eseeeeeeseee «+ $3.00 


BINDERS’ GLOSS DRYING COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER. 
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Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion ot the wood removed from side frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining 


re ee a ee P 


This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a 
tongue of non-corrosive metal to the brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fastening, at one 
and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, 
inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this*means dispensing with the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old-style 
Galleys sometimes project and make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that strengthens it, and prevents 
the head or sides from warping or becoming loose. 





BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
Single Column, 3} x 23} inches inside $2 00 | Double Column, 6} x23} inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


6 -x10 inches inside $2 00 | 12x18 inches inside 
83x13 “4 2 50 | 14x20 - 
10 x16 “ 3 00 | 15x22 “ 


BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


10 x 22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides 


ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 


These All-brass Galleys are especially adapted for use in morning newspaper offices, as in many cases it is necessary to soak the type 
in hot lye, before distributing, in order to prevent its sticking together. Galleys made in part of wood would be ruined in a few days 


by such treatment, hence the necessity and economy in using galleys made wholly of brass. These All-brass Galleys are the most per- 
fect and strongest ever offered to the trade. 


“(MOTTE 


Tm mn 


Single Column, 34x 23} inches inside ............... $2 75 | Double Column, 6} x 233 inches inside.... 


All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 





|, Mancfactred and forsaisty -shoay  Ak -Menamin,>- 515, SIT & 51 Minor Street, 


~S pmapezsra. == 


——=FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS=— 
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CAMPBELL: 
PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING C0. 


OFFICE, FACTORY, 


NO. 39 BEEKMAN STREET, WYTHE AVE. AND HEWES Sf. 
NEW YORK. BROOKLYN, E. D. 
CAMPBELL PRESS BUILDING, 

CENTENNIAL GROUNDS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Campbell Two-Roller Job and Books Press 
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- YOUN TWINNGINGD. HL JV 


THE MOST CONVENIENT AND BEST PRESS IN THE MARKET. 


a — —aEE 


Campbell a Press. 


The only Country Press with both Rack and Scre bution. The best press for color work. The register is perfect. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 








ALL MACHINERY WARRANTED. 
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C. POTTER, IR., &@ CO.'S 
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PATENT STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. RECULAR TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. tance 


No. Rollers Size Bed Size Matter 
Size Bed Size Covering Price. | No. Inside Bearers, Covered by Two Rollers. rice appre 


Inside Bearers. Matter, entire form. 17x21 inches. 13x17 inches. " time. 
24x30 inches. 20x25 inches. $2,600 90x25 « 15x20 « : 
a egos one ¢ 


25x35 “5 21x30 > 3,000 21x97 « 16x22 « 
29x42 24x37 3,500 24x30 20x25 « ‘9! looke 
anon sia 4,080 25x35 21x30 r politi 
34x50 29x45 4,500 29x42 24x37 “ 
36x52 31x47 5,000 coeae* fui of po 
38x55“ 33x50“ 5,250 33x50 o8x45 ‘ cils « 
41x58 “ 36x53 6,000 F 36x52 31x47 ‘ peop 
Automatic, Double aud Treble Rolling, $175 extra. ; 40x54 36x49 * and | 
a a . 
in tl 
PATENT IMPROVED FOUR-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 
Si ed Size Matter Covered Cyl. Dist : they 


“ 


aoa. wwnwn 


8 


arers. by Four Rollers. Price. extra. RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. ° 
24x30 inche 20 25 inch 1 eo1RK Size Bud. Price. 1gno!} 
— “ sncheés. 5 — inches. $1,850 $215 No. ,Inside Bearers. Size Matter. Size Sheet. Hand Pwr. mou: 
25x35“ 21x30 © “* 2,200 2 32x46 inches. 27x42 inches. 29x44 inches. $1,400 
29x42 ‘ 24x37 ** 2,600 2 88x50 « 8x45 30x47 ** 1,600 of su 
S2x46 0“ 27x41“ 3,000 Steam Power, $50 extra. them 
34x50“ 29x45 * 3,300 : 

ie | it we 
TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. } intel 
TABLE DISTRIBUTION. 
Size Bed Price. | bette 
Inside Bearers. Size Matter. Size Sheet. Hand Pwr. surr¢ 
31x46 inches. 26x42 inches. 28x44 inches. $1,150 , 
20x95 « 15x90 1 260 200 32x46 27x42 « 29x44“ 1,300 pene 
21x27 16x22 1,450 200 —* —* —.” ned pur} 
24x30 20x25 1,550 200 Steam Power, $50 extra. defia 
25x35 21x30 1,850 200 
29x42 24x37 2,150 225 
32x46 27x41 2,500 250 PATENT LITHOCRAPHIC STOP CYLINDER PRESSES. dece 
34x50 29x45 2,750 250 No. Size Stone. Size Design. Rollers, Price. was 
36x52 31x47 3,000 275 24x32 22x30 6 $4,000 distz 
40x54 36x49 3,300 O15 28x40 26x38 6 4,500 
40x60 36x55 3.500 300 OTHER SIZES MADE TO ORDER. Gree 
wise 
nati 


a 


PATENT IMPROVED TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 
Size Bed Size Matter Covered Delivery 
No. Inside Bearers. by Two Rollers. Price. without 
Tapes extra 


_ 17x21 inches. 13x17 inches. $1,000 $200 
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a one 
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AQ LIPFowwres 


SS 


OCTOBER, 1876. OFFICE, 12 & 14 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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